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FROM THE EDITORS 


Slavic studies in America have been, since World War II, in a process of 
intense and steady development. There had been in the past eminent Ameri- 
can experts in the Slavic field, but, as a whole, Slavic studies occupied but a 
marginal position in the scholarly life of this country. Today the picture is 
totally different. The list of Slavic departments in colleges and universities is 
steadily growing, previously existing centers are expanding, more and more 
students are attracted by Slavic philology. The achievements of Slavic scholar- 
ship in America are acquiring an increasing international significance. The rapid 
development of instruction and research insistently demands an adequate ex- 
pansion of publishing facilities, more specifically a periodical reflecting the 
progress in the scientific investigation of Slavic languages, past and present. 
SLAVIC WORD aims at fulfilling that need. 

In the principal American centers of Slavic studies, scholars are actively 
engaged in a systematic description of contemporary Slavic languages, making 
full use of the recent methodological achievements in structural linguistics and 
such cognate fields as cultural anthropology, theory of social interaction, sym- 
bolic logic, communication theory, sound analysis, etc. This synchronic approach 
is being supplemented by a more profound enquiry into the historical phonology 
and grammar of different Slavic languages, their genetic interrelations, and their 
affinities with adjacent tongues. Here again, the rich accumulation of experience 
gained in structural analysis, areal studies, and contiguous historical disciplines, 
will be put to full use. 

We shall try, in this journal, to illustrate in detail all the stages of this power- 
ful scientific movement which, developing from coast to coast and on an inter- 
national scale, is rapidly overcoming any survival of academic provincialism 
and the last traces of former dilettantism. We shall also endeavor to keep our 
readers informed about the latest publications in Slavic linguistics both in the 
United States and everywhere abroad. 














RoMAN JAKOBSON 
ANDRE MARTINET 
FRANCIS WHITFIELD 
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ON SLAVIC DIPHTHONGS ENDING IN A LIQUID 
RoMAN JAKOBSON 


1 


At an early stage of its prehistory, Slavic possessed a series of diphthongs 
“vowel + liquid”. The second component was either r or I, the first @, 7, e, 7 or 
their back counterparts, conventionally transcribed 4, a, 4, u, leaving untouched 
the still controversial question of which of these vowels were actually rounded. 
As Saussure observed and Kurylowicz has repeatedly pointed out, long and 
short vowels originally were distinguished in such diphthongs. We shall sym- 
bolize all these diphthongs by tart, tart, tart, turt for the internal (inlaut) position 
of the diphthong in the morpheme and by @rt, art drt, urt for the initial (anlaut) 
position: “‘t” signifies any non-syllabic, adjacent to the diphthong; “r”’ any 
liquid component, and the vocalic symbols in these formulae are used indif- 
ferently for the back and corresponding front vowels. 

The length of the vowel in drt was preserved: all Slavic languages confirm it 
by their a in such forms as Polish radto, ramie, tania. There are no sufficiently 
reliable examples either for front vowels or for the groups drt, urt in this posi- 
tion.! Thus the vocalic length in the inherited drt was preserved by Common 
Slavic. Nonetheless the south-western part of its domain lost the old QUANTITA- 
TIVE difference between the vowels in drt and drt by generalizing the length of 
the initial vowel: the whole “area I’”’, embracing all South Slavic languages and 
the Central Slovak dialect, reflects the change of drt, tart into Grt, tart. For 
drt > art cf. Bulg. rakfta, SCr. rakita, Slovene rakita, Centr. Slovak rakyta 
with the Czech rokyta, LSorb. and Pol. rokita, Ukr. rokfta. 

Throughout Common Slavic the liquid-diphthongs in the inlaut lost the 
quantitative distinction of their vowels so that the difference in pitch accent 
assumed the distinctive function. This happened before the ANCIENT quantita- 
tive relations yielded place to qualitative relations in the Slavic phonemic pat- 
tern. The quantitative difference between tart and tart was eliminated by a 
generalization of tart in the South-West and of tart elsewhere. The former way 
was followed by all of “area I” (tart > tart as drt > drt) plus the remaining 
part of the Czechoslovak domain—“area II”: (tart > tart, but drt kept distinct 
from drt). E.g., *garx-: OCS graxs, Bulg. grah, SCr. grah, Slovene grah, Slovak 

1 If we presume, however, that art, like drt, had preserved the vocalic length and finally 
evolved into ryt, exactly as drt into rat, then the Common Slavic ryba ‘fish’ obtains a 
semantically warrantable etymology. We agree with A. Vaillant (RES IX, 123-5) that 
the rapprochement of this word with OHG ruppa ‘caterpillar’ is arbitrary and that the 
second syllable -ba is to be identified with the well-known Balto-Slavic suffix of abstract 
nouns. But his interpretation of the first syllable as the verbal root ry- ‘‘dig’’ is far-fetched, 
while the root *ir- ‘water, swamp, pond’, attested in all Baltic languages (see R. Traut- 


mann, Baltisch-Slavisches Wérterbuch, 335) finds here its full motivation: ‘aquatics’, per- 
haps originally an abstract taboo substitute in use among fishermen. 
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hrach, Czech hrach; *parx- > *parx-: OCS praxs, Bulg. prah, SCr. prah, Slovene 
prah, Slovak and Czech prach. Cf. the similar pattern in the abolishing of the 
quantitative difference between the long aud short vowels of diphthongs in 
Latvian dialects through ar, er > Gr, ér (Endzelin, Lettische Grammatik, §64). 

The group tart fused with turt and the vowel u was reduced in Common 
Slavic. In the areas where ¢tdrt changed to tart, the reduced vowel in turt was 
dropped and the syllabic function passed to the liquid: SCr. grlo, Slovene gflo, 
Cz. hrdlo; SCr. smft, Slovene smit, Cz. smrt. Thus in the South-West the full 
vowel of édrt (and of drt, except in the transitional “area II’) was lengthened, 
whereas the reduced vowel of turt was abolished. The tendency underlying these 
two changes is to standardize the pattern of the syllable and especially to con- 
fine any syllabic intonation within the limits of one phoneme—a long vowel in 
tart and a syllabic liquid in ¢rt. 

There where tart and tart quantitatively merged in tart, either the vowel was 
later reduced so that tart fused with turt and shared in its evolution, or the two 
morae group dr, which as one whole carried the syllabic length and intonation,? 
was changed into a dissyllabic group, and developed a svarabhakti vowel sepa- 
rating the liquid from the adjacent consonant. The latter process is reflected by 
Polish and Sorbian (“area III’’) as well as by the whole Eastern Slavic world 
(“area IV’’), while Polabian and Pomoranian (“area V’’) fused tart with turt, as 
Rozwadowski demonstrated. The change of a two morae diphthong into a group 
of two syllables was tolerated only when each of the two new syllables could 
conform to the pattern ‘‘non-vowel + vowel”: thus only tart but not dri could 
participate in this mutation. 

The diphthongs “full vowel + liquid” were gradually eliminated from Slavic, 
and the so-called liquid-metathesis was the final move, completed at the dawn 
of Slavic historical life. The discrepancy in the extent of such a metathesis be- 
tween “areas III and IV’ may be explained by a difference in the relative 
chronology of the processes involved: tart > trdt > turdt (properly tordt) in 
“area III”; while in “area IV” tért had been followed by a repetitive svarabhakti 
vowel—tdrdt—before the metathesis intervened. Similarly, there existed no in- 
ternal diphthongs “full vowel + liquid” to undergo metathesis in “area V”, 
since the vowel of ééri had been reduced there. E.g., *pirx-: Sorb. and Pol. 
proch (Old Pol. we proch < *vs psroxs), Ukr. and Russ. pérox, Slovincian 
parch < *psrxs (ef. garlo from the old *gsrdlo); *garx- > g&rx-: LSorb. and 
Pol. groch, Ukr. horéx, Russ gordéx, Polab. gorch < *gtrxs (cf. borz from the 
old *btrzs). ‘Areas IV and V” coincide not only in their elimination of internal 
diphthongs “full vowel + liquid” without previous metathesis, but also in the 
fusion of telt, tilt with tdlt, tult (studied and mapped by T. Lehr-Splawisiski in 
Prace Filologiczne XV, part II, 345-61). 

Thus on the Slavic evolution of the liquid-diphthongs several general state- 
ments may be made. 


2A group with a ‘“‘diphthongal syllabic center’’, according to the excellent study by 
A. Abele based on Latvian and Lithuanian diphthongs: K voprosu o sloge, Slavia, III. 
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A. Processes common to the whole Slavic domain: 

1) In Grt the vowel was treated in the same way as 4 outside of diph- 
thongs. 

2) In tart-turt and tart-tdrt the quantitative difference of the vowels 
was abolished through the change tart > turt and the generalization of 
either tart or tart. 

3) A full vowel and the subsequent preconsonantal liquid exchanged places. 

B. Rules of implication for dialectal mutations: 

1) The dialectal changes tart > tart and turt > trt imply each other. 

2) The dialectal change drt > art implies tart > tart. 

3) The dialectal lack of metathesis in tdért (changed beforehand into turt 
or tdrdt) and the change of telt, tilt into télt, tult imply each other. 

In order to grasp the evolution of all the liquid-diphthongs in its dialectal 
variety, we must remember that the South-West lengthened the vowel of tart 
and drt into d (“area I”) with a limitation of this change to internal position in 
the transitional “area II”; the extreme North-West, on the contrary, reduced 
the vowel of tart to u (“area V”’): thus the North fused the groups ¢drt and turt, 
while the South achieved their maximum differentiation. Finally, the interme- 
diate zone and the whole East preserved the vowel of tért without either lengthen- 
ing or reduction, but developed a svarabhakti vowel between the liquid and the 
adjacent non-syllabic—either after metathesis (“area III”) or without it (‘area 
IV’’): a reduced vowel in the former case, a repetitive vowel in the latter. All 
else is predictable from the general rules above. 


2 


When the evolution of all these diphthongs is envisaged in the light of Slavic 
historical phonemics, the problem loses much of its previous intricacy even 
though some puzzling details, in particular the relation of the treatment of 
these groups to the pitch accent and especially to the so-called ‘‘neo-acute’’, 
still await closer and more exhaustive analysis.* We were therefore eager to see 
how H. C. Sgrensen in his article, “Die sogenannte liquidametathese im slavi- 
schen” (Acta Linguistica, VII, 40-61) would tackle the old problem “von einem 
modernen strukturlinguistischen standpunkt”’. He promises ‘‘sowohl den slavis- 
tischen als auch den strukturlinguistischen teil . . . etwas ausfiihrlicher darzu- 
legen”, but we must candidly confess that in both these aspects the study is 
most disappointing. His survey of the Slavic linguistic data is confusing and not 
free from simple mistakes, e.g., when he says that Polish, Czech, etc. initial rot 
finds a corresponding rot in Slovak, whereas actually the bulk of Slovak shares 
with the South Slavic languages the treatment rat.‘ It is equally incorrect to 
operate with the Russian form rabdéta, whereas this is simply a Church Slavonic 
substitute for the vernacular robéta. 


3 See especially L. Bulaxovskij in Movoznavsivo VII, 1936, and Izvestija AN SSSR, Oid. 
lit. i jaz. V, 1946; V. Rozov in Recueil des travaux du I* Congrés des philologues slaves a 
Praha en 1929 II, 1932. 

‘L’. Novak, Pripady rat-, lat- za praslov. *oft-, *olt- v sloventiné = Spisy jazykového 
odboru Matice slovenskej I (1933). 
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In point of fact, the first part of the paper is hardly anything but a not too 
clear resumé of an old draft by Lehr-Splawifiski. With all due respect to this 
eminent philologist, one must admit that his approach is anything but structural 
and is not free of arbitrary constructions. For example, instead of stating that 
Czech, Polish and Russian initial rat and rot correspond to the original drt and 
drt and merely underwent the common change d > a and 4 > 0, and the ordi- 
nary metathesis, Sgrensen reiterates the following forced scheme: drt > drat > 
ardt > rat (which changed into rat under acute but was under circumflex 
shortened into rdt > rot). It is curious that this hypothetical development of 
the alleged ardt appears “‘plausible” to Sgrensen although it never explains why 
the original (non-metathetic) rad under the circumflex pitch did not change to 
ro and why, in general, any circumflexed a, when shortened, gave a and not o. 
Similarly, the imaginary South Slavic and Czech stage tardt seems to appeal to 
Sgrensen, although this involves the positing of a new reduced vowel phoneme 
in addition to « and »: according to this reconstruction we would have to dis- 
tinguish phonemically such groups as *slA- (slovo, slont), *splA- (stlogs, dat. 
pl. stloms), and *sala- (slama, slavii), while actually not the slightest vestige 
of this fictitious phoneme may be detected in the Slavic world. If the lengthen- 
ing of the vowel reflected by the South Slavic trat had been the result of the 
“plausible” change tarét > trat, how would S¢grensen explain the é in OCS pérovs 
‘ditch’, where the contraction of rr into r suspended the metathesis and where, 
nonetheless, e was lengthened into é > @. Also the lengthening of the vowel in 
such pre-metathetic records as the dialectal Bulgarian forms of the early tenth 
century like baltina, malditie, zaltarins prove that the lengthening was 
independent of the metathesis. Despite the author’s belief that OCS forms as 
sramt, sréda vs. struja bear testimony to a previous stage *seram-, sered-, in 
point of fact they merely indicate that in some dialects the change sr > sir 
ceased to work before, and in others after, the metathesis: cf. Slovak stramoky, 
streda, OCz. st®ééda. 

Sgrensen introduced Lehr-Splawifski’s theory mainly to point out the latter’s 
fidelity to the traditional statement on the tendency toward open syllables 
manifested by the development of Common Slavic. This bent is eloquently docu- 
mented by the loss of final consonants and the multifarious simplifications of 
consonantal clusters. The author attempts, however, to reverse the classical 
doctrine. He does not believe that Slavic could have abolished the closed syl- 
lables in order to re-introduce them a few centuries later. He completely disre- 
gards the decisive role of the loss of the reduced vowels which first characterized 
the slurring and rapid speech style and later became generalized. This reshaping 
of the Slavic phonemic pattern, accompanied by cardinal changes especially in 
prosody, is as easily explainable in the light of the whole framework of Slavic 
historical phonemics as the simplification of the syllable model of the preceding 
epoch which was nothing but a counterpart to the complex prosodic structure 
of Common Slavic in its advanced stages.' 

From the surmises of linguists on the “offensilbigkeit’”’ of pre-Indo-European 


5 Cf. A. Martinet, ‘‘Langues & syllables ouvertes: le cas du slave commun,”’ Zeitschrift f. 
Phonetik u. allgem. Sprachwissenschaft VI, 1952, 145-63. 
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and the hypothetic common prototype of Indo-European and Semitic, and from 
a few scattered hints at Hjelmslev’s theory of the syllable, Sgrensen derives a 
whimsical hypothesis that the syllabic system of Common Slavic was simply a 
survival of a stage long lost by the other Indo-European dialects. His “new 
principle of reconstruction” consists, as he states, in positing as original all the 
vowels which in some Slavic language are displayed by a vocable before and/or 
after a liquid. For instance, he confronts the Russian dordédga and gélod with 
such of Mgller’s “‘pre-Indo-European” specimens as Darag-, G*dlat-, although 
the borrowings from and to East Slavic at the decline of the first millennium 
A.D. and even some foreign records of Early Russian confirm the late origin of 
“‘pleophony”’, just as similar sources attest the late origin of the South and West 
Slavic liquid-metathesis. Moreover, the history of the Slavic accent and quan- 
tity and of their morphological utilization unambiguously reveals the number 
of the syllables in Common Slavic forms. 

The author is convinced that his device promises the simplest solution of the 
problem of the so-called liquid-metathesis in Slavic; but, actually, his attempt 
is a departure from any consistent linguistic method. It is indeed conclusive that 
after operating with the Russian examples cited and asserting that “here the 
original location of the vowels has been preserved’’, Sgrensen suddenly backs 
out and declares that this circumstance, pivotal for his paper, “jedoch von 
einem systemstandpunkt aus als zufallig bezeichnet werden muss.’ In his de- 
fiance of facts he proposes to reconstruct the vowels on either side of the liquid 
even in such cases as Russian brat or Polish drapaé, where the cognate forms 
in all Slavic languages, as well as other Indo-European correspondents, patently 
testify against any antecedent vowel. 
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ON OLD CHURCH SLAVONIC PHONEMES: THE 
CODEX ZOGRAPHENSIS 


Horace G. Lunt 


Two types of evidence are available for the historical study of the Slavic 
languages; the modern spoken dialects and the written records—Slavic texts 
covering approximately the last thousand years and texts in related languages 
dating even farther back. The earliest Slavic manuscripts, written in two essen- 
tially equivalent alphabets, in a language now generally called Old Church 
Slavonic (altkirchenslavisch, or more simply, vieux slave, staroslavjanskij jazyk) 
are of course of fundamental importance, for they reveal a type of language 
nearly identical with the hypothetical Common (or Proto-) Slavic. 

A superficial examination of the OCS manuscripts reveals a mass of variant 
details of spelling, as well as differences in individual grammatical forms and 
lexical items. The variations do not, to be sure, make for particular difficulty in 
reading the texts, and by a series of assumptions it has been possible to work 
out a series of ‘‘normalized” forms which are a convenient means of describing 
the contradictory facts of the actual manuscripts. A great deal of work has been 
done in studying OCS orthographies, but much of it suffers from various prej- 
udices and particularly from the implicit assumption that the scribes were 
noting down phonetic facts with the precision of a Boas or a Sapir recording a 
new language. Investigators too easily lose sight of the fact that systems of 
writing are only reflections of linguistic systems, “symbols of symbols’, as Sapir 
puts it. They ignore Bloomfield’s warning that, partly because “the writer does 
not analyze the phonetic system of his speech, but merely writes each word as 
he has seen it in the writings of his predecessors’ (Language, 291), ‘‘written 
records give us only an imperfect and often distorted picture of past speech” 
(293). 

The analyst of any alphabetic writing system must be on the lookout for 
possible complications. Frequently the number of phonemes is different from 
the number of symbols. One symbol may stand for two or more phonemes (in + 
Slovene, “e’! represents six phonemic units; a, é, é, é, é, é), or it may have no 
phonemic significance (Spanish “‘h’’), or again it may have functions which vary 
with the context (French ‘“c” in car /k/, ce /s/). A phoneme may be spelled ‘ 
always with one letter or combination of letters, or it may be represented by . 
varying means (English /8/ in shoe, schist, sure, machine, issue, mission, vicious, ~ 
conscientious, anxious, is an extreme example). Distinctive features may not be 
noted at all; this is particularly frequent with prosodic elements of stress, length, 
and intonation in European languages. A single writing system may mix to- 
gether all of these complications and contain any number of inconsistencies and 
special cases as well. Spelling may be morphophonemic or partly so. Foreign 
words, assimilated or not, may follow special rules, orthographically as well as 


1In this paper, quotation marks are used to enclose letters or symbols, as opposed to 
phonetic or phonemic units. Thus ‘‘e’’ means ‘the letter e’. 
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phonetically and phonemically. There may be graphic distinctions which are 
without phonetic meaning but which help the reader to follow the text (capital 
letters; different forms for a letter in different positions in the word, like Greek 
g,s). 

For OCS, the basic fact to be kept in mind is that the oldest of the texts dates 
from the late tenth century, at least a hundred years after the invention of the 
glagolitic alphabet and the translation of the first works. Not only must we 
assume that all our manuscripts are copies of older manuscripts, we are forced 
to admit that it is probable that even these older texts were written after the 
death of the “Slavic Apostles’ and their immediate helpers and disciples. 

This means that each manuscript must be examined from two points of view: 
what does it tell us about the language of the original translation? and, what 
does it tell us about the language of the scribe who copied it? In the second 
case, we must reckon with the possibility that there are elements from several 
scribes, who, in the course of successive re-copyings, have introduced variants 
from different historical and regional dialects. A scribe may incline to copy his 
protograph exactly, or he may have his own spelling rules, based on his native 
speech or on the current local church pronunciation.” 

1. Let us examine one of the oldest OCS manuscripts, the Codex Zographensis, 
which is written in the glagolitic alphabet and contains most of the four Gospels.’ 
It is at once apparent that the spellings of this ms. approach the ‘“‘normalized”’ 
ideal of the grammars very closely: but neither the paleography nor the use of 
grammatical forms sets it notably apart from two other Gospel mss., the Mari- 
anus and the Assemanianus, which, however, have quite different spellings in a 
number of instances. 

We assume that this is the text translated by the presumable inventor of the 
glagolitic alphabet, St. Cyril (and his helpers), and that the language has not 
been altered significantly during the successive copyings. We further make the 

2? In a recent paper, ‘“The Phonemic Structure of Zographensis,’”’ Language 28.360-5, 
G. H. Fairbanks undertakes to find the phonemes of the “language represented by the 
Zographensis manuscript,’’ without ever defining what he means by this phrase. It emerges 
from his procedure that he means the original translation, since he ignores nearly all data 
contradicting the normalized standard. However, his final sample transcription is based 
directly on the spelling of Zogr, including without explanation certain forms which are 
spelled differently in other parts of the text. His stated purpose is ‘‘to see what kind of 
analysis can be made of an Old Bulgarian document by descriptive techniques alone, and 
to note the problems suggested by historical considerations on which there is no descrip- 
tive evidence’’ (footnote 2). He operates with numerous unstated assumptions, some of 
which inevitably affect his conclusions, and not only does he fail to state the historical 
evidence on which he makes certain significant choices (and to note the historical prob- 
lems), but he passes by much of the descriptive evidence without notice. The article gives 
the impression that he has made a thorough analysis of an original text written by an 
expert phonetician who has, however, been slightly inconsistent. 

3 Of the 288 surviving folios, 17 are a later addition using a different spelling system. 
V. Jagié’s publication of the text in cyrillic transcription, Quattuor Evangeliorum Codex 
Glagoliticus olim zographensis nunc petropolitanus, Berlin 1879, marked the beginning of 


modern OCS studies. Zogr has since been the principle foundation for all descriptions of 
OCS. 
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fundamental assumption that Cyril, a native speaker of Slavic, in elaborating 
an alphabet especially for this language, devised only significant units.‘ As a 
Greek scholar, versed in other literary languages, he might have been influenced 
to some extent by their writing systems. It is our first aim to see what we can 
learn from the spellings in Zogr of the phonemic structure of the language of 
the original translation—the Cyrillo-Methodian dialect. 

The scribe of the Zographensis used 23 symbols to represent consonants: 
p, b, m, v, t, d, s, z, k, g, x, 8, 4, é, c, 3, 1, n, r, St, &, phi, theta. The unit letter 
transcribed & apparently occurs only once in the ms. (svéStami, John 18:3), 
and this might be an error in the edition.’ In any case the same word is spelled 
with two letters in Mark 14:54 (své8tz), and the combination is frequent through- 
out the ms.® “Theta” is found only once (John 21:2), in the name ‘Thomas’ 
(oma), which is written elsewhere with a ‘‘t’’, often with a diacritic. ‘Phi’ is 
quite common, but exclusively in words taken over from the Greek (e.g. fariséi 
‘Pharisee’). The spelling of such words in other mss. varies, and we have no 
positive evidence to lead us to believe that there was an f in Slavic at the time. 
We can only guess that some educated Slavs used the Greek phoneme, and the 
scribe of Zogr may have been guided by such a pronunciation or simply by 
orthographic rules. The letter here transcribed g also occurs exclusively in words 
taken from Greek, nearly always when the gamma stood before a front vowel.’ 
Since native Slavic words do not admit velars before front vowels, we do not 
know whether these spellings, usually alternating with forms with a regular “g’’, 
represent a Greek spirant or a Slavic g in an unfamiliar position. Thus neither 
“phi” nor “g’’ seem to signify part of the normal phonemic repertory, although 
they may stand for marginal phonemes current in newly borrowed words.® 


4 It is necessary to assume that the alphabet was essentially systematic. We are assum- 
ing that a native speaker would most likely follow the principle of one-phoneme-one- 
symbol, not bothering with phonetic detail. Exceptions and inconsistencies could come 
from other writing systems he knew or simply from his lack of inventiveness and care. It 
is not important here whether Cyril was by race a Slav or a Greek, since all evidence indi- 
cates that his knowledge of Slavic was that of a gifted and imaginative native. 

5 Jagié himself states that the letter does not occur in ‘‘the oldest documents’’ (Glago- 
ligeskoe pis’mo, SPb 1911, p. 205), and he gives no example from Zogr. 

¢ Fairbanks states (Language 28.360) that there are 21 consonant symbols, and he in- 
cludes as units §¢ and 2d. Here he has been misled by his prejudices into a wrong assump- 
tion: neither does a unit $t-letter occur in the portion of text he based his analysis on 
(something less than one-fifth of the older part of Zogr), nor does a unit 2d occur anywhere 
in OCS, except as a ligature which is clearly a space-saving device, less frequent than 
“ml” or ‘‘tv’’. It is, to be sure, convenient for grammatical description to treat 3¢ and 2d 
as units, for they are in morphological alternation with ¢ and d, respectively. But there is 
no descriptive evidence to prove them unit phonemes any more than is the case in modern 
Bulgarian. Fairbanks does not mention ‘‘g’’ or ‘‘phi’’; ‘‘theta’’ does not occur in the text 
he analyzed. 

7 Exceptions: gazofilakié ‘treasury’ Luke 21:1, golsgota ‘Golgotha’ John 19:17 ~ gazo- 
fulik"i6 Mark 12:43, golsgota Mark 15:22. 

8 Fairbanks excludes foreign words from the discussion entirely, citing vowel succes- 
sions unfamiliar to the Slav. He fails to mention the problems of consonantism involved. 
Since it is difficult in some cases to determine the position of foreign phonemes or phoneme 
groups even in modern languages where we have native informants, it is justified to put 
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The scribe used 16 symbols to represent vowels: they may be transcribed or 
described thus: a, é, i:, iz, is, 0, omega, u, 'b, b, 6, ti, iZica, 6, N, and q. “Omega” 
and “izica”’ may be excluded at once from a phonemic discussion, for the latter 
only occurs in words of Greek origin (for v or o, i.e. probable phonetic value i) 
and “omega” is a rare alternate for ‘“‘o”. “q’’ is the anomalous letter which 
occurs in a very limited morphological category, and only in Marianus, beside 
Zogr. We deem it an alphabetic innovation not pertinent to Cyril’s dialect, but 
its meaning to the scribe needs further investigation.® 

The three 7-letters correspond to only two in the cyrillic OCS texts, and they 
possess only two different numerical values. (Like Greek letters, Slavic letters 
could also function as numerals.) If we compare the usage of the several mss., 
it seems that the three letters cannot signify any phonetic or phonemic difference 
common to all texts.’ The scribe of Zogr does not use them interchangeably, 
however. “‘i;”” (numerical value 8, transcribed by normal cyrillic i”) is the only 
one of the three which follows a consonant; “‘i,”’ (numerical value 10, transcribed 
by Jagié with Greek iota) regularly represents the conjunction ‘and’, and always 
stands in word-initial position. If, however, the conjunction ‘and’, written with 
“§.”, precedes a word-initial 7, the latter is spelled with “‘i,’’. “‘i,’’ thus signals 
either that the preceding letter stands for a consonant or the conjunction ‘and’. 
“72” signals that the preceding letter is not a consonant. “‘i;” (in shape very 
similar to ‘‘i,”’; transcribed with a vertical stroke) almost never stands in word- 
initial position; it is almost a certain signal that the preceding letter represents 
a vowel belonging to the same word." The most frequent and most important 
usage of ‘i;” is as the second member of what historical evidence makes us 
regard as a digraph indicating a single phone which is transcribed y. In Zogr y 








them aside here. But surely such words as ‘angel’ angela and ‘gospel’ evangelie must have 
been current among all baptized Slavs, and the careful distinction of k”esafe ‘the Roman 
emperor, Kaisar’ from the older borrowing césaft ‘king, basileus’ (e.g. in John 19) suggests 
that the Slavs in contact with Byzantium used both terms. Seliséev, in his posthumous 
work Staroslav. jazyk, confidently talks about the ‘‘city dialect’’ of the Salonika Slavs. 
It is quite probable that there was such a dialect, but the texts do not permit us to say 
that we know anything about it. 

® This is the symbol which consists of the letter ‘‘e’’ modified by a small hook, cf. Diels, 
Altkirchenslavische Grammatik I, §6, note 4; Leskien Handbuch, p. 6. Fairbanks fails to 
mention this letter, although it occurs in the text he studied (e.g. gredqi Luke 6:47). His 
claim to be working “‘by descriptive techniques alone”’ is compromised by frequent omis- 
sions of facts which must be accounted for. One must deal with all the evidence, not just 
select bits. 

10 Here Fairbanks drops the question, with a reference to general works treating all the 
mss. He departs from descriptive analysis in favor of an untested assumption. 

11 <4,” has no numerical function, a fact apparently first observed by Seliséev, Staroslav. 
jazyk, I, p. 47. It does occur, rarely, after a consonant; but in some cases it is joined as a 
ligature to the consonant-letter, e.g. in b[o]2i;i, (Luke 1:35; see photograph of folio 133” in 
Sbornik otd. rus. jaz., 83) the lower loops of the ‘‘%’’ serve as the upper loops of ‘‘i;’’. Jagié 
does not mention ligatures in his edition, so that their full usage cannot be analyzed with- 
out the original. The Acc sg enclitic pronoun ‘him’ is normally spelled ‘‘i;’’. 
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is spelled only by ‘“b”’ + ‘“i;”; “sb” + “is” must be interpreted as a succession 
of vowels.” 

These facts lead to the important conclusion that the scribe of Zogr uses 
phonetically equivalent symbols to signal whether the preceding letter repre- 
sents a consonant or not." They do not reveal any phonemic information. 

Historical evidence indicates the presence of nasalized vowels, and the reader 
accustomed to thinking in terms of the cyrillic alphabet will have noted in the 
above list of vowel-letters the absence of the four symbols normally trans- 
scribed ¢, 9, je, jg. However in the glagolitic alphabet these are not unit letters 
like the cyrillic, nor are they digraphs composed of the same elements as the 
roman transcription. The letter listed above as ‘““N” is that usually transcribed 
“e”’, The traditional ‘‘9” is made up of a normal “‘o” + ‘“N”, while traditional 
“je” consists of ‘“e” + ‘“N”’. The first element of the digraph transcribed ‘‘jo”’ 
does not occur alone, and we will call it ‘6’. ““eN” never follows a consonant; 
“N” alone occurs only after a consonant. Remembering the distinction of the 
i-letters, we look to other glagolitic mss. for aid in interpretation. It turns out 
that some (e.g. Psalt. Sin.) never have “N” alone (using ‘“eN” in its place), 
others (e.g. Assemanianus) have it occasionally but unsystematically after a 
consonant, while a third group (e.g. Marianus) follows the Zogr usage. It ap- 
pears, then, that ‘‘N” is simply a shorter way of writing ‘“eN”’, and is not to be 
attributed to Cyril’s original writing system. Both “oN” and “6N” occur as 
well after consonants as in initial and post-vocalic positions in Zogr and else- 
where. Let us then, for the time being, indicate three items in transcription, 
9, @ and e (= both “N” and “eN”’). 

We are now operating with 13 vowel units: 7, y (high unrounded); u, u (high 
rounded); e, o (mid); 2, a (low), ¢, 0, 9 (nasalized), and the ‘jers’ and », which 
are characterized as reduced (or obscure, in Pike’s terminology). Of these, y, u, 
0, a, 9 and @ are back, the rest are front. The phonetic interpretations are, of 
course, based on comparative evidence. 

There are, beside the alphabetical symbols, various supralinear marks. Some 
of these are meaningful. A line over a letter may show that it has numerical 
function: @ thus means 6. A line over a letter or two may indicate an abbrevia- 
tion, the omission of one or more letters: isa stands for Isusa ‘of Jesus’. Certain 
other marks appear to have little or no function, as when an apostrophe-like 
stroke is written over a vowel letter which is not directly after a consonant 
letter. Occasionally a similar mark appears over a consonant, where it might 


12 Fairbanks does not mention this fact, but gives the impression that there is a single 
symbol for y. It is only in some cyrillic texts that the two elements of the digraph are 
joined together by a line. In some glagolitic texts (including Zogr*), y is spelled by ‘‘s”’ 
plus any of the three 7-letters. 

13 The signal is often emphasized by the use of a diacritical mark placed over a vowel 
not after a consonant. 

144 A tiny number of exceptions, e.g. deseNte (Luke 8:1, 9:1), soNdeNSte (Luke 22:30), 
vbideN Zdets (John 4:13). The anomalous ‘‘q’’ (see above) could be represented graphically 
by “LN 9 
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serve to note the omission of a vowel-letter (““s”’ or ‘“‘b”), or merely to note a 
foreign word (t’?0ma = ‘Thomas’). But there is one category of instances where 
’ the supralinear mark (sometimes in the form of an apostrophe, sometimes like 
a circumflex) seems to have a phonetic value: when it is over “‘l’’, “n” or “r’’. 
The diacritic is found where comparative evidence leads us to posit a yod after 
these consonants in an early form of Slavic. The usage is not inconsistent in 
Zogr,!® but except for a handful of cases in Marianus, is not attested in other 
glagolitic mss., and therefore quite possibly was not a feature of the original 
writing system. We will, however, interpret the spelling to mean unit palatal 
phonemes, |, 7, #, for the moment. 

Since OCS syllabic structure is (CCCC)V, the distribution of the letters is 
most easily described in terms of the occurrence of the vowels. ‘‘o’’, “u’’, and 
“9” may follow other vowel-letters only when they are in root-initial position in 
a compound word.'* In the following table, the three 7-letters and “‘N’’/““eN” 
are considered as i and ¢, on the basis of the information cited above. 


after iy o é 


a “ > 6 -# ei -)% @Q 
l.kgz - + = + - +--+ - + - - Ft 
2.&28 + —- + (4H + -—- + — GH + + — + 
a te" + - + = eS SE ee me ae 
4.¢3 += sf =) Se fe = Se GY OS 
5. pause or vowel + —- + --m eit +t He te te + 
6. pbvidszmnir + +++ +t+ett+t+tt—- + 


The last position is clearly that of greatest differentiation. Only “ii” and “6” 
are not characterized as different here. “‘ii’’ occurs in this position only after the 
combinations “St” and ‘‘4d’’, which from a historical point of view belong with 
the hushing sibilants of position 2. In positions 2 and 3, there is some hesita- 


18 Josef Kurz gives the figures (Rocznik Slawistyczny 10.151), which I convert to per- 
centages: ‘“‘n~”’ written for etymological *nj in 82+-% of cases; ‘‘l~”’ for *1j 66% ‘‘correct’’; 
but ‘“‘r~” for *rj slightly less than 19%. Kurz did not include in his figures for */j those 
cases where the ‘‘epenthetic l’’ after labials has been omitted, sometimes with and more 
often without the diacritic, e.g. pristav™enve (Luke 5:36), zem™ i (Matth 25:25), pristop~» 
(Matth 25:24). Vondrak gives the complete material, Altkirchenslavische Grammatik? (Ber- 
lin, 1912) 323-4. The meaning of these spellings is surely not significant for the Cyrillo- 
Methodian dialect; they must, however, be mentioned in any study which purports to be 
based on descriptive evidence. 

16 The behavior of root-initial vowels in compound words is like that of word initial in 
all of Slavic in the historical period. The spellings like mérog (Luke 6:38) and otreedu (Luke 
11:7) are rare (Kurz, loc. cit., says 8), and doubtless have no meaning for Cyril’s dialect. 
They may, however, be of interest for the scribe’s dialect: it must not be forgotten that 
the shape of a glagolitic ‘‘9”’ is entirely different from ‘‘6’’, and a purely mechanical slip, 
possible in a cyrillic text, seems unlikely here. Fairbanks does not mention such deviations 
from his theory, but notes that only ‘‘a’”’ and front vowels may follow other vowels. He 
failea to notice voorez» se (Luke 11:21), nauéi (e.g. Luke 11:1) and zakonoutitel~e (5:17) in 
his material, and even states specifically (fn. 4) that ‘‘except in foreign words, the symbol 
o does not occur after any vowel.” Root-initial 9 is rare, and not attested in any com- 
pounds in Zogr; but cf. blagoozanie ‘fragrance’ in Euch. 
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tion; “i”? is normal in 2, ‘‘9”’ in 3, but there are exceptions.” Their number is 
not large, but their existence demands further investigation. Reference to other 
OCS mss. reveals such a variety of usage that we are forced to decide more or 
less arbitrarily what Cyril might have written. Since it is clear that these two 
vowels both occur only where we posit an etymological yod before them, and 
since the comparative evidence shows that a yod caused a back vowel in Slavic 
to front, we can assume that the vowels here must have been front vowels, not 
opposed to back vowels in the same position. It is then obvious that the choice 
of vowel letter is not significant, and it is most likely that Zogr reflects the 
“original” use of “wu”, while the Euchologium Sinaiticum shows the “correct” 
“6” in positions 2 and 3.'* This means that the oppositions of u ~ ti and 9g ~ 6 
exist only in initial and post-vocalic position. Although there are some words 
spelled with both initial “u”’ and “u’’,!® there are still many words only with 
initial ‘‘u” and a sufficient number only with “i” to indicate that the contrast 
was a real one. There seems to have been a minimum contrast N sg *oze ‘with 
fetters’, Luke 8:29) ~ @zZe (Acc sg fem of relative pronoun). We have then four 
units still, and not variants. 

“6” and “a” both appear in position 2, but ‘é” is extremely rare.”° It seems 
likely that only ‘‘a’” was here originally, but it can be argued that ‘“é” was 
normal. Fluctuations between the two letters in initial position in some words 
do not seem to be significant for Cyril’s dialect.” 

It is the contrast of these two letters after ‘‘c” and ‘‘3”’ which makes it neces- 
sary to distinguish position 4 from position 2 (é Z §). First, it must be remarked 
that ‘‘3” is clearly a superfluous symbol for the scribe of Zogr, for he writes the 
same words now with “3”, now with ‘“z’”, preferring the latter. There are ex- 


17 By Kurz’s count (RS 10.151-2), ‘‘u” in pos. 2 74% ~ “‘u’’? 5X; after “St’’/“Zd” 101 ~ 7. 
For pos. 3, we give the complete data for cases where we expect the consonant-letters + 
diacritic; that is, we are employing comparative material to help interpret the confused 
spelling: r“9 26 ~ r°9 2 ~ r0.1 ~ ro 13; 179 211 ~ lo 180 ~ 1"9 25 ~ le 5;n°$30~ng3~ 
no 3. Fairbanks noted that “19” and “19”’ occur in the same forms, and interprets it as a 
failure of the scribe to write the diacritic. Fairbanks did not note ‘‘1"9”’ at all, although it 
occurs in his sample (e.g. prieml“9ts Luke 8:13). ‘‘n%9’’ does not happen to be written 
there. 

18 These variant spellings have been studied at length, usually with the aim of deter- 
mining the ‘‘degree of softness’ of the preceding consonant, as though the scribe was 
trying to make careful phonetic distinctions. An impressionistic sampling of usage is given 
by Kul’bakin in Le Vieuz slave (Paris 1929) 198-206. Fairbanks does not mention the excep- 
tional cases. 

19 utro/utro ‘morning’, uze/uze ‘already’, ne u/ne u ‘not yet’; for specific occurrences and 
discussion see van Wijk, Slavia 6.233-8 and Kurz, Slavia 9.684 f. Etymologically we expect 
uze, ne u but utro, and this may well have been the case in Cyril’s dialect. Most dialects, 
however, equalized the three one way or the other. 

20 Kurz notes only 2 ‘‘é’? ~ some 600 ‘‘a’”’, RS 10.151-2. The exceptions, taken together 
with the 4 cases of ‘‘é’”’ after “‘St’’/‘‘Zd”’ (~ 471 ‘‘a’’), are of interest for the scribe’s dialect. 
Fairbanks did not notice the 73téte (Luke 12:29) in his material. 

21 See van Wijk’s article in Slavia 6.233-8 and Kurz Slavia 9.681 ff. for data and discus- 
sion. It seems probable that the older texts had only the type éviti. 
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amples only of “‘3i” and “‘3é’’,” but the evidence of other mss. plus the “correct”’ 
usage in Zogr when ‘‘3”’ does appear,” assures us that the letter was a part of 
the original writing ak a and that it patterns like “c’’. The combinations 
“eé’’/“cea” and “3é” are well attested in Zogr, and one can even cite a minimal 
pair: Luke 7:39 gréSenica ‘sinner’ (N sg fem) ~ Luke 15:7 qrinnes ' sinner’ 
(Loc sg masc, from gréSonike).* 

From the point of view of the information furnished by the Zographensis 
itself—and this information is substantiated by the other OCS mss., although 
the later modifications are more frequent in them—we then have the following 
phonemic system: 


p b t d k g i ii y u 
Vv s &£ Ss 2 x e oO 
c é e 9 Q 
m n fh é a 
l | b b 
r f 


It is worth while to discuss the differences between this system and that 
posited by some of the standard works on OCS. A yod is assumed universally, 
and scholars point out that the glagolitic alphabet has no single means of ex- 
pressing it. Further, the stops (except velars), nasals and liquids are usually 
declared to be of two sorts, palatalized and not (entailing then three n’s, l’s and 
r’s).25 This last assumption we can dismiss: there is no evidence whatsoever to 
indicate the presence of PHONEMIC palatalization before the loss of the jers, that 


22 Here is another example where Fairbanks failed to record the facts from the material 
he was analyzing. He specifically states that ‘‘36’’ does not occur in his data (fn. 9). In 
Luke 7:46 there is nozé, and it is opposed to nozé twice each in verses 38 and 44. Fairbanks 
has found it necessary to interpret the contrast of the graphs 1*9 and Io “‘in the same forms” 
(364), but by omitting mention of the numerous other instances where ‘“‘the same form’’ is 
found with different spellings, he gives a false impression of the problems involved. 

23 The cases are listed by Grunskij, in comparison with the usage of Marianus (Sbornik 
Oid. rus. jaz. 83.30-2), and again by van Wijk (Juznosl. filolog, 5.43-5). ‘‘3’’ appears in less 
than a quarter of expected cases: 42 “‘5”? ~ 156 “‘z” for *3. 

24 On this point Fairbanks has blundered in stating that ‘‘the writing cé occurs in stems, 
the writing ca in inflectional endings.’’ Any student of OCS has to learn that the suffix -é 
in a number of declensional forms and the imperative entails the change of stem k/g/z to 
c/3/s, and that stems ending in -c-/-3- frequently take inflectional suffixes beginning with 
-a-. In the pages Fairbanks was dealing with there is no lack of examples; e.g. rgcé (Acc 
du fem) Luke 13:13, mgcé (L sg fem) 13:21, océ (L sg n) 6:42, své3tenicé (L sg m) 11:33, rocéte 
(imv) 10:10; also the nozé noted above. In the adverb which gives its name to the letter, 
3élo is written 10 times, but it does not happen to occur in Fairbanks’ sample. These facts 
would add two new phonemes to Fairbanks’ inventory; palatalized ¢; and 3;. 

25 Cf. e.g. Vondr&ék, Altkirchenslav. Gram.? (1912) 297, Fortunatov, Lekcit po fonetike 
starosl. jaz. (1919) 13 ff., Leskien, Altbulg. Gram. (1919) 3, Lo’, Gramatyka Starostowianska 
(1922) 17-8, Kul’bakin, Vieux slave (1929) 41, Weingart, Rukovét jazyka staroslovénskeho, I 
(1937) 115, Vaillant, Manuel du vieux slave, I (1948) 60, Stofiski, Gramatyka jezyka starosto- 
wianskiego (1950) 19-20. 
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is to say it cannot be placed in the time of Cyril.2* The assumption is the out- 
growth of a too close identification of OCS and modern languages, particularly 
Russian. Why contradict the evidence of the texts? We know that « and y came 
from back vowels and » and 7 from front vowels. Who can demonstrate that in 
Cyril’s dialect » ~ » and y ~ 7 were not still opposed precisely as back ~ front 
(grave ~ acute)? We know that the spellings ty and ti, ss and s» represent dif- 
ferent words. Why not accept the simple descriptive facts by assuming that 
the words are distinguished because they contain different vowel phonemes?” 

The question of a yod is far more complex. All modern Slavic dialects have a 
yod, and if it is not a phonemic unit in itself (cf. Russian uPji ~ uPij), it is at 
any rate a frequent contextual variant of the phoneme 7. Comparative evidence 
indicates a yod for pre-Slavic also. In OCS, there is no possibility of yod except 
immediately before a vowel. For late PSI, no consonant cluster containing yod 
seems possible except for *lj, *nj, *rj, which may well have remained up into the 
historical period in some dialects. Why not, then, admit that the phonetic yod, 
having caused a succeding back vowel to front, then lost its phonemic identity 
and became an automatic concomitant of a front vowel not following a con- 
sonant? Thus: 


PSI OCS later dialects 
phonetic ji, j6 ji, j6 ji, jii/je 
phonemic ju, jo i, 4 ju, ju/je 


26 Hamm, Gramatika starocrkvenoslavenskog jezika, I (1947) 65 ff., firmly states that 
these consonants are pronounced as in Serbo-Croat, i.e. without palatalization. Diels, 
Altkirchenslavische Grammatik (1932) 70, sidesteps the question (‘‘die Frage . . . ist hier 
nicht zu betrachten’”’), but van Wijk, Geschichte der altkirchensl. Sprache (1931) 43, calls 
palatalization unproved. I hasten to state that I am converting the statements of all of 
these authors into phonemic terms; the usual terminology contrasts the ‘‘strong softening’’ 
of the hushing sibilants, 7, and the palatal J, n, f to the ‘“‘weak softening” of the labials 
and dentals. Certainly one must assume for many dialects of late PS] a pronunciation with 
some degree of palatalization before front vowels in the latter type; but it is a long way 
from that admission to the assumption that palatalization is a fundamental, distinctive 
feature with phonemic value. The allophonic character of the ‘‘half-softness’’ is recognized 
now by 8S. D. Nikiforov, Staroslav. jaz. (Moscow 1952) 35. 

27 Fairbanks states (362) that ‘‘the hypothesis which will most simply account for these 
facts of distribution”’ is to assume that ‘‘the symbols p, b, m, v, t, d, s, z”—and we must 
add, following his line of thought, c, 3 (cf. note 24 above)—“represent palatalized con- 
sonants before the vowel symbols @, e, i, u, », and ‘“‘non-palatalized’”’ before others. It 
most certainly is not ‘‘simpler’’ to assume that ten consonant symbols and 14 vowel sym- 
bols are ambiguous. Nor is it simpler to end up with 38 phonemes (33 + 5) than with 35 
(22 + 13). His statement (364) that ‘‘since the symbol ¢ does not occur after the consonants 
k, g, z, it may be assumed that ¢. . . indicates that the preceding consonant is palatalized”’ 
is a complete non-sequitur. It indicates that ‘‘e’’ doesn’t follow velars, i.e. that the velars 
are restricted in their occurrence. His next two statements ‘‘this conclusion is supported 
by historical evidence, but can be arrived at on purely descriptive grounds” are both 
false. There is no historical evidence, and the descriptive grounds do not substantiate the 
conclusion he desires. He has assumed that there is phonemic palatalization, and by a 
circular argument which skims lightly over the descriptive facts has proved it to himself. 
One is reminded of Leskien’s judgment of a similar work: ‘‘das ist papierne Sprachforschung 
und ihr Resultat ist ein papiernes’”’ (AslPh. 27.28). 
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This supposition seems to fit the direct testimony of the alphabet and the texts. 

In this connection it is not superfluous to mention that the position of the 
phonetic yod in the phonemic system of many Macedonian and Bulgarian dia- 
lects today is extremely problematical. For example in the dialect of Prilep, 
which supplies the phonemic system of literary Macedonian, the existence of a 
j-phoneme is undeniable, and yet the phonetic variation e ~ je is completely 
without significance: the phonemic interpretation of both is only /e/.% Yod 
must have had a phonemic status ever since the loss of the jers,?* but it never 
seemed to achieve again the important position it had and has in other areas. 

It is to be emphasized that I do not believe that there were phonemic w% and 
@ in all PSI dialects, but that the assumption that they existed precisely in Cyril’s 
Macedono-Bulgarian dialect is backed up by the existence of the separate letters 
and not entirely contradicted by the evidence of the dialects still spoken in 
that general area. It is, to be sure, far more convenient to write ju and jo, and 
to distinguish ¢ from ja for the purposes of describing OCS morphology and for 
quotations for comparative and historical study. But these spellings are not in 
accord with those of Zogr or any other glagolitic ms., and therefore, I submit, 
are not pertinent to the Cyrillo-Methodian dialect which we are trying to anal- 
yze.*° 

It is possible, then, to accept the alphabetic and textual evidence and dispense 
with a yod. However the theoretical ii and ¢ seem rather too far out of line with 
the sum of the comparative evidence. Let us suppose that there was a phonemic 
yod, and that the inventor(s) of the alphabet did not hit upon a uniform means 
of expressing it. The yod would doubtless have been a contextual variant of 7, 
but since the great majority of its occurrences were before front vowels, it did 
not have to be noted except before the two back rounded vowels. Therefore 
, separate symbols were made for ju and jg. Further, it is highly possible that the 
reflexes of *lj, *nj, *rj were still biphonemic in Cyril’s dialect. It might be as- 
sumed that he simply failed to invent a sign for yod here. The diacritic (*) is 


28To my ear there is a yod before /i/ in Mac. only after a consonant (zemji ‘lands’). 
The phonetic j after a front but before a back vowel (e.g. pijam ‘I drink’) is likewise weak, 
and, being automatic, non-phonemic. A morpheme whose underlying form ends in /j/ is 
then subject to change: /j/ before zero and /a, o/, but /@/ before /e, i/: e.g. ‘my’ (m) moj, 
(with def. art.) mojot; (f) moja ~ (n) moe, (pl) moi. Deciding where to write j occasioned 
much argument among the authors of Mac. orthography, and the use of the letter causes a 
great deal of trouble to students. 

29 The historical group *j», whatever it was in PSI, then became j: *moj» > moj, *vojona > 
vojna. From the evidence of the texts, perhaps it is preferable to refer to an OCS ‘‘weak 7”’, 
in Trubetzkoy’s terminology, since both *moj» and *moji are spelled moi, and only com- 
parative data justifies separating them. 

30 Tt must not be forgotten that once the writing system was established, the scribes 
were saddled with it—if there was no letter for 7, no means to distinguish é from ja, and a 
superflous letter or two (iz, i;, sometimes 3), the scribe simply had to be more careful in 
his copying and to spend more time learning spelling rules before he could compose on his 
own. The invention of the cyrillic letter “‘ja’’? marks a real break in the tradition, and it 
took the scribes some time to learn how to deal with it, as is evidenced by the orthographies 
of OCS, ‘‘Middle Bulgarian” and early Russian mss. 
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taken to be a later innovation because it occurs so rarely outside Zogr. In case 
we accept the alternative view that */j/*nj/*rj had become unit phonemes, it is 
possible to imagine that they had at once fallen together with 1, n, r before front 
vowel and thus needed no mark; or else that the alphabet was faulty. The 
theoretical choice seems to be between a dialect with unit palatal phonemes 
(1, %, #) and no palatalization of /l, n, r/ before front vowels, and a dialect with 
automatic palatalization before front vowels and biphonemic /Ij, nj, rj/. In any 
case, there is only a minimal number of possibilities for graphic confusion arising ~ 
through failure to mark */j, *nj, *rj.*1 The evidence is not sufficient to allow a 
clear choice between a dialect with no phonemic yod but with /i, 6, |, *, #/ and 
one with a yod relevant only before /u, 9/ and/or after /l, n, r/. The latter 
alternate is to be ascribed to the majority of late PSI dialects. 

The graphic means of expressing the nasal vowels suggests that the phones 
may have been made up of ora! vowel + nasal consonant and thus be biphone- 
mic. But there seems no cogent reason to set up the “0” as a vowel which occurs ° 
only nasalized, nor to account for the problem of which nasal consonant we 
desire as the second element.*? We may call these writings digraphs and point 
to the spelling of y and u as parallels.* 

An analysis of this phonemic system in terms of distinctive features does not 
seem particularly difficult, except for the eternal problem of the jers: just where- 
by were they distinct from the other vowels? The most likely explanation seems 
to be that they were extra-short (Leskien’s term wberkurz) and opposed proso- 
dically to the other vowels. At present it seems best simply to characterize the 
jers as “reduced” (or “obscure”, in Pike’s terminology), without defining the 
term acoustically. Parenthetically it must be remarked that doubtless OCS had 


31 For instance, in Suprasliensis the N du noun eleni ‘2 deer’ is distinct from the L sg adj 
elen”i ‘deer’s’, and there would be contrasts -n», -ne ~ -n"», -n"e if the appropriate forms 
happened to be attested. 

32'N. Trubetzkoy sets up an ‘‘indefinite nasal consonant” /N/, and points to the spelling 
“aNg"l-” ‘angel’ in Psalt. Sin. as evidence both of the independence of the letter ‘‘N’”’ 
and of a fourth nasal vowel q. [Trubetzkoy lists the phonemes of OCS and discusses their 
qualities in his mimeographed lectures, Altkirchenslawische Sprache, Vienna 1934. A fuller 
discussion, including this particular point, is found in his Altkirchenslavische Grammatik, 
which is being published in the 228th volume of the Sitzungsber. of the Vienna Academy.] 
This seems to base too much on isolated spellings of a foreign word in a ms. which is in 
general carelessly written. However one wonders about the relation of the native nasal 
vowels to such foreign words as Konstantin and Pentékosté (Euch. petikost- ~ Sav. penti- 
kost-; cf. Diels §6 note 12). Fairbanks identifies the nasal element with /n/. He then assigns 
**e”? to /a/ ‘‘due to historical considerations”? (364). It would be interesting to know what 
they are, for the Macedonian and Bulgarian dialects which are likely to furnish some per- 
tinent information all have identified ¢ (insofar as it did not become identified with 9 and 
then 9) with a front mid vowel, generally e, but occasionally, apparently, é (ef. Mladenov, 
Geschichte d. bulg. Spr. 119). One suspects that his chief ground is that he has argued him- 
self out of a phoneme e and has no other place to assign the presumedly allophonic ¢. 

33 Although ‘‘u’”’ in Zogr has a second element which is not entirely identical with ‘‘izica’’, 
the combined evidence of the glagolitic, texts shows that originally ‘‘u’’ was indeed made 
up of two units, ‘‘o’’ + ‘‘izica’’, exactly parallel to Greek omicron-upsilon and the cyrillic 
digraph. 
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a complex prosodic pattern with long and short vowels and rising and falling 
pitch. Nothing can be known about its details, since these features were not 
written. 

We include in the following table the doubtful a and 6, which necessitates the 
introduction of the distinctive feature of flatting (rounding), and we define the 
hypothetical palatals |, i, 7. If yod is granted a significant status, it is still only 
a contextual variant of /i/, and therefore need not be defined in the table. 


>> 6 @ @ 2 @ 8 @ ee CES eS me t.¢ 6-41.48 
1. vocalic -- - --- - - = —-— —-~]| |= = = = =e ee — + + 
2. consonantal ++ + t+ t+ + +H ++ + tte? + ¢+F + + + + + OF 
3. compact =e ef ew fe © | $F FH Me KH FF FH KK H- - $F + F 
4. grave ++ + - - - - e - +++4+4+- sn 
5. continuous -- ¢--+ + +4 - - - - - + eed = 
6. nasal -j-|- - -fr kf kg - -\|-f--2- - t+er-r--+t- - 
7. voiced -~¢ G@-+ - +--+ &) - + - + ©) 
8. strident -«- i Ale. lie 

i a y u b b e ° e 6 ° é a 

1. vocalic + + + + + + +d +s +s +s«h6+FdhC€UFhC~C<C 
2. consonantal a - - - =- - = ae = ca wip — = 
3. compact - _ = a + + + + 
4. grave -_ = -£+- + - + - + = = + =- + 
6. nasal - - - - - - - - + + + ~ = 
9. flat - + - + - + (+) ~ 
10. “reduced” _ _- - - + $+ = = ~ - “7 = = 


At least parenthetical mention must be made of a point on which Zogr and 
the other texts are unequivocal—the Cyrillo-Methodian reflexes of *tj and *dj. 
The unanimous spellings “‘St’’/“‘Zd” are contradicted only by the Kiev Frag- 
ments with the Czech reflexes c/z. But precisely this consistent substitution, 
plus the fact that the modifications of *tj/*dj belong to the last period of PSI, 
makes extremely attractive the persuasive but unprovable thesis of Durnovo 
and Trubetzkoy that the Cyrillo-Methodian dialect had separate phonemes 
here. If we set them up as palatal stops, doubtless with non-distinctive affrica- 
tion, the consonantal system then takes on the familiar form of modern Serbo- 
Croatian and neighboring dialects (now with 3, now without it). However the 
evidence is too theoretical and tenuous to permit more than a note on the sub- 
ject, and we must accept the biphonemic groups &/Zd authorized by the texts.™ 

2. What does Zogr reveal about the language of the scribe who wrote it? 
Only one certain new phonemic fact: the loss of 3 (cf. above, footnote 23). Other- 
wise, the orthography is well enough maintained so as to give only hints. 

The most important problem is the meaning of the symbols “st” and ‘“3”’. 
Comparing Zogr spelling to a theoretical, etymological norm, we find three 


%4See Durnovo, ‘‘Mysli i predpoloZenija o proisxo%denii staroslavjanskogo jazyka i 
slavjanskix alfavitov,’’ Byzantinoslavica I (1929) 48-85, and Trubetzkoy, ‘Die altkirchen- 
slavische Vertretung der urslav. *tj, *dj,’’ ZslPh 13 (1936) 88-97. Trubetzkoy and his fol- 
lowers use special symbols for the supposed phonemes in reconstructing OCS texts (‘“‘ur- 
kirchenslavisch’’), e.g. Isaéenko in Jazyk a pévod frizinskyjch pamiatok (Bratislava 1943) 
and Hordlek in ‘‘Studie o slovanském verSi,’”’ in Sbornik filologicky, XII (1940-6). 
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deviations in the use of these two letters.** Two of them are entirely in accord 
with what we know about the history of Slavic; the omission of the letters (vsi 
or v’si for vest; mnogo or m’nogo for menogo) or their replacement by others 
(temonicg for temenice, tokmo for tokemo). It is generally accepted that the jers 
in certain positions (“weak”) were lost, and in others (“‘strong’’) they coalesced 
with other vowel phonemes. The replacements » > e and « > o are character- 
istic of Macedonian. It is the third deviation, not supported by convincing evi- 
dence elsewhere, which has been the subject of coutinuing controversy. The jer- 
letters are exchanged (zelé for zolé, sezeda for sszeda). The subject was raised 
by Jagié in the lead article in the first issue of the Archiv fiir slavische Philologie 
(1876) and continued the next year. Leskien advanced a dissenting explanation 
in 1905, and the problem was taken up anew by van Wijk in 1920 and after. 
There are many other articles, and comments are to be found in all of the OCS 
grammars and numerous other publications.** 

The full list of “mutated” forms was given by Jagié, but it is worth while to 
consider these cases in relation to the total text. Looking at the “weak”, non- 
final jers (counting a preposition as part of the word which follows it), we find 
that weak @ is written “correctly” in about 87% of expected cases, omitted in 
about 5%, and mutated in about 8%. The usage of “‘b”’ is far less regular. It 
is written correctly not more than 83% in any of my samples, and the average 
is about 66%. Omissions vary from 10-34%, and mutations average 12+ % 
(range 5-19 %). 

Jagié observed that the mutations seemed to occur under specific circum- 
stances. The tendency was to write “1” before a syllable containing a front 
vowel, and ‘‘t” before a syllable with a back one. He viewed this as a real change 
of one vowel to another—a change which took place before the loss of these 


“‘weak jers’’. Leskien, believing that the weak jers no longer were pronounced .- 


by the scribe of Zogr, thought that the spellings indicated a change in the qual- 
ity of the consonant preceding the jer-letter—a change caused by the contact 
of the consonant with that which followed. Now, it is a remarkable fact that 
when ‘‘s” is written instead of ‘s’’, it happens only before a syllable containing 
a front vowel (zelé, zoli ~ “correct” zolo, zola). Exceptions can, in view of the 


35 The norm is based on the usage of Zogr itself, controlled partly by the spelling of 
other OCS texts but principally by the usage of early Russian mss. like the Arzangel’skoe 
evangelie of 1092 (first scribe) and the Uspenskij Sbornik of the twelfth century. 

36 V. Jagié, ‘‘Studien iiber das altslovenisch-glagolitische Zographos-evangelium,’’ AslPh 
1.1-55, 2.201-269; A. Leskien, ‘‘Die Vocales1, 1 in den Codices Zographensis und Marianus,”’ 
AslPh 27.321-349; N. van Wijk, ‘‘Zu den altbulgarischen Halbvokalen,’’ AslPh 37.330-377. 
See also Séepkin, Rassuzdenija o jazyke Sav. Kn. (= Sbornik 67 no. 9). Further comment 
and complete literature in J. Kurz, ‘‘K Zografskému evangeliu,”? Slavia 9.465489, 673-696. 

37 The figures are based on my own examination of eight sections of 16 folios each, com- 
prising half of the ms. Samples were taken from all Gospels, since scholars (particularly 
van Wijk) have made much of the “‘archaic’’ quality of the later portions of the text as 
compared to the beginning. Since I cannot see that my results (for weak jers) show any 
significant difference between samples, I do not cite the figures in detail, but give approxi- 
mate averages, noting particularly large ranges. 
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numerous slips made by the scribe throughout the ms., be considered as simple 
errors. The converse “rule” is not so clear, for although when ‘“s” stands for 
**s,” it is usually before a front vowel, there are a number of cases before a back 
vowel. That is: 


before front syllable before back syllable 


etym. » is written mostly 5 (1) often % (2) 
etym. @ often, (3) only (4) 


It seems that the regularity is too great to be purely fortuitous, but neither 
theory is entirely in accord with the facts. It is in the 4th position that there is 
no variation. The 1st position admits mutation, but in nearly statable categories. 
In the 3rd position mutation takes place in 8-15% of possible cases, but omis- 
sions of the letter are rare. In the 2nd position mutation varies from 6-28 % 
(average about 20%) and the “sb” is most frequently omitted here (10-18%). 
Perhaps the explanation lies between the two theories. 

It may be supposed that only one change took place: « > » before a syllable 
with front vowel. The scribe may use his own pronunciation to guide him in 
position 4 and also in 1. Position 3 causes the greatest difficulty, for he must try 
to remember to write ““s”’ in place of his ». Aware that he has to make this distinc- 
tion, but being uncertain as to just when, he carries over the substitution of 
‘*s” for “‘b” also to position 2, and in a few cases also to position 1. This explana- 
tion is then a modification of Jagié’s contention that there was a real change of 
vowels. Another possibility might be suggested. 

The category of the two jer phonemes surely did not disappear all at once. 
There was in any case a period, whether a single generation or longer, when the 
pronunciation of the weak jers was optional, a matter of style. In rapid, careless 
speech, the vowels might be further reduced or dropped entirely, while in slow 
and formal speech they retained full value. The weak jers must have dropped 
sooner in some positions than in others, and the strong jers may not have be- 
come identified with o and e until the weak jers had largely disappeared. At this 
point it is not unlikely that both « and » were in alternation with zero. In the 
conservative pronunciation of the church, a partial restoration might have been 
made on the basis of the acuteness of the following vowel. The scribe, guided 
partly by the manuscript he is copying, partly by his pronunciation, and partly 
by arbitrary rules, does not achieve consistent usage. The spelling rules guide 
him successfully in the case of final jers, but are not useful for medial weak jers, 
as is illustrated, for instance, by the consistent use of ““s” in the root -om- 
(vazpmeto, sonbmiste, etc.), or, conversely, of “b” in bed- (brdéti). The mor- 
phemes ve and vez cause particular difficulty (probably also because of some 
confusion with the two morphemes spelled ves- ‘all’ and ‘vicus’), and he fails to 
be consistent. Possibly the rules produced the etymologically unjustified in- 
finitive umovréti ‘die’, for wmréti, because of the present stem -mor- where the » 
was always weak. 

The evidence is so complex and contradictory that any explanation can only 
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be tentative, since the possibilities all apply both to the scribe of Zogr and to the 
copyist of his protograph and perhaps even to the latter’s predecessors, and 
therefore multiple causation cannot be excluded. 

One of the chief reasons advanced by scholars who prefer Jagié’s theory to 
Leskien’s is the fact that the exchange of the jers is also found in “‘strong posi- 
tion” in a number of cases. Again, let us look at the total picture.** Strong o 
is written correctly in 94% of cases (82+ -—100%); strong » only in 81+ % (53- 
100). There are deviant spellings similar to those of the weak jers; omission 
(dno for done, crok’venéems Matth. 4:5 for crekeve-) and exchange (ssnsmo, 
bsdrea for sentme, brdrea). And there is replacement of “ts” by “‘o” and of ‘“s” 
by “e’’.*® This information confirms the impression already gained, that the 
category of jer-phonemes has been sharply reduced as to occurrence, and very 
possibly lost entirely. It is probable that the identification with o and e has 
taken place in the dialect of the scribe, but an equally plausible explanation is 
that these spellings come from the text he copied.‘ Thus the scribe may still 
have two jers, he may have one, or he may have none at all. 

The use of the nasal-vowel letters is not entirely as expected, but the devia- 
tions show no consistent pattern, and there are too few of them anyhow to offer 
convincing support for explanations based on the modern dialects or even on 
later texts. The presence of the letter “q’’ suggests another nasalized vowel, 
but the fluctuating usage does not permit us even to judge whether this letter 
was introduced by the Zogr scribe or inherited.” 


38 The total number of strong jers is relatively small. In my sample of half the ms. only 
259 & and 279 & appeared, whereas nearly as many medial weak jers are to be found in any 
section of about 18 folios. The relatively small total means that individual cases weigh 
more heavily in the percentages. Two of my sample sections had no “‘errors”’ in the strong 
jers, and two more had almost none: these were in the last half of the ms. 

3® Only one instance of the loss of ‘‘s’’ was found; it is cited above. ‘‘b’’ however is 
omitted 21X (= 7+%); ‘“s’”’ > “5”? 4X (out of a possible 259) but “5” > ‘‘s”’ only once 
(out of 279); ‘“B”? > “‘o” 12% (= 4+%) and “‘b”’ > “‘e’’ 28X (10%). Variation in samples 
is large. In the first, no s > o but 35+% » > e; in the second once (= 2+%) » > o and 
24+% » > e; in the third » > o 2 (= 10%) and » > e only 4%. The exact percentages can- 
not be considered of great significance, since too many variables enter into the interpreta- 
tion of given spellings as containing ‘‘strong jers’’, but they do serve as a kind of measure- 
ment. The most confused usage was found in Mark, the most consistent in Luke and John. 
Vondr&k lists many (not all) examples of ‘‘o”’ for ‘“t”’ and “‘e”’ for “‘b’’, Altk. Gr.? 193. 

40 Kul’bakin objects to this (RESI 2.199) as being unlikely in so early a text, but it 
seems to me that he is being over dogmatic. Because the phonetics of Zogr seem old it is 
assumed that the ms. is equally old, and numerous conclusions are drawn from this. But 
no one can prove that Zogr is not a later ms. copied by a conservative scribe. It must never 
be forgotten that in OCS there are no specifically dated or localized mss., and that the 
theories are built up on a structure of assumptions. The evidence is frequently 
ambiguous and often outright contradictory, and the scholar cannot afford to lose sight 
of the fact, however passionately he may believe in the plausibility of his assumptions and 
conclusions. 

41 See Kul’bakin, Vieux slave 44 ff for the evidence, and Kurz, RS 10.142 ff for a few 
additional details and explanations. 

42 Kurz cites the textual evidence and the literature (Slavia 9.483 ff). The most likely 
explanation was advanced by Roman Jakobson, who posits for various PS] dialects a nasal 
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There is a fair amount of evidence to indicate a phonemic yod (or, accepting 
a yod for an earlier period, an extension of the occurrence of the phoneme). The 
loss, or even partial loss, of the weak jers doubtless left a yod in post-vocalic 
position (*moj» > moj, cf. note 29 above). Further, the omission of the “epen- 
thetic l” (see footnote 15) suggests the existence of the consonantal groups pj, 
bj, mj, vj and therefore a pre-vocalic yod whose appearance is not automatic. If 
these two assumptions are so, then it is probable that the historical yod again 
had become phonemicized before front vowels in all positions, and we may with 
certainty interpret “i” and “” as /ju/ and /jo/. The emergence (or strengthen- 
ing) of the yod phoneme may also have caused the scribe to distinguish /e/ from 
/je/ by the use of different letters. 

The rarity of spellings specifying the palatal quality of *rj (cf. footnote 15) 
rather clearly indicates the loss of the phoneme # (or the loss of 7 from the group 
rj). On the other hand, there may well have arisen a whole series of new pala- 
talized consonants, where the acute quality of a weak » was replaced, when the 
vowel disappeared, by a sharpening of the preceding consonant. This might help 
to explain the irregularity of the spellings ‘‘n*” and “1°”, for with the rise of 
phonemic palatalization, */j and *nj probably ceased to be distinct from any 
l/n before front vowel.* 

Does ‘“é’’ represent one phoneme, or was the scribe forced to use this one 
letter to stand for different reflexes of *é and *ja? The appearance of ‘‘é” in 
such cases as pokazéte and istéte might possibly show new, analogical forms where 
/é/ is not equivalent to *ja, but there are only 4 such cases. If we attribute the 
e/o for »/e to the scribe, then automatically we have a Macedonian dialect and 
*ja and *é are almost certainly separate. It could be a western dialect, where 
the presence of phonemic palatalization is less likely. On the other hand, an 
eastern Mac. or western Bg. dialect (from the Salonika area or east) would have 
phonemic palatalization and “é” would represent a single phoneme. We are 
forced to admit that the textual evidence is far too thin to give us a satisfactory 
answer to some basic questions. 

3. Zogr?, the seventeen folios written in a later style of glagolitic and obviously 
added to replace some of the original pages which had been damaged or lost, 
is often cited in works on OCS because the grammatical forms are as archaic as 
the older parts of the text.“ The spelling is quite different, however, and it is 
interesting to examine it precisely because of the mixture of traditional usage 
_ and radical innovation. 

The inventory and use of the consonant symbols does not differ significantly 








schwa, Remarques sur l’évolution phonologique du russe comparée a celle des autres langues 
slaves (= TCLP 2, Prague 1929) 26. This would mean a back unrounded nasal vowel which 
brings symmetry into the system: ¢:9::9:9. 

43 Cf. Jakobson, Remarques, 61. 

44 On the basis of paleography, Jagié places Zogr* near the end of the twelfth century 
(Glagoliéeskoe pis’mo, 134), that is, a hundred and fifty to two hundred years after the 
writing of the older section. 
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from Zogr', except that ‘‘3” is absolutely regular.“ It might also be noted that 
the unit letter “St’’ nearly always replaces the two-letter spellings. The “epen- 
thetic l”’ is only an exceptional survival, so that the groups pj, bj, mj, vj can be 
taken for granted. “1” and “r” are never marked with the diacritic “, and its 
appearance over “n” in three cases surely has no significance for the contem- 
porary language. 

It is the vowel symbols which have shifted their functions and are interesting. 
“9” and “Qo” are entirely interchangeable symbols, with the latter preferred.** 
There are two clear cases of “9” for ‘“‘e’” and one of “je” for “9”’,“” but while 
these hint at some sort of confusion in the distribution of the nasals, they do 
not show any of the various patterns of later texts. 

Most interesting is the fact that there is only one jer-letter, ‘‘s’”’.“ It is almost 
certain that the jers no longer existed as a category, for there is at least one case 
where the loss of the vowel has brought about a consonantal change; zde for 
sede (Matth 17:4, 20:6, 24:2). This word may, however, be exceptional: as a 
frequently occurring allegro-form it could possibly have undergone special modi- 
fications. In Zogr', the jers are omitted in a relatively small group of roots and 
forms, whereas in Zogr? the omissions seem to be random. Zogr? has superfluous 
jers dividing up consonant groups; e.g. ssvoemu Matth 20:8, razpvé 19:9. And 
yet the ‘“s” of Zogr® appears in “weak position” with a faithfulness comparable 
to that of the older text.‘* The scribe clearly had a good idea where he should 
write the letter. “e” for *» accounts for only 16+ % of possible cases and ‘‘o” 
for * about 18+ %. Again, these figures are not notably different from parts 
of Zogr!.©° Thus, in spite of the difference in age of the two sections, the spelling 
does not furnish very different phonemic information. For Zogr? we are only 
more certain that the category of reduced vowels has disappeared, but we are 
left with the dilemma of Zogr’—did the scribe have the a of most Bulgarian and 
some transitional Serbian dialects or the e/o of Macedonian, or even perhaps the 
e/a (< strong »/2) of some Bulgarian dialects? No answer can be given. 


46 It even occurs once in a root where it is found in various Mac., Bg., and eastern Sb. 
dialects: ziZdete ‘you build’ Matth 23:29. This is one of a number of places where a sec- 
ondary 3, not attested in OCS, appears in the medieval texts and modern dialects. 

46 “9”? ig written etymologically 47x, but stands for *jo 28X. ‘‘9” is “correct” 115X, 
but represents *p 125X. 

47 eote Matth 18.19, so 18:34; vo Vifanijze 21:17. 

48 Jagié makes this statement twice, in the ‘‘Prolegomena’”’ to the edition, p. XVIII, 
and in Glag. pis’mo, 134. We must assume that the cases where ‘‘b’’ appears, without com- 
ment in the notes, are misprints in the edition. At least one, vesé (Matth 19:27), proves to 
be ‘‘s” in the picture published by Geitler, Die albanesischen und slavischen Schriften, 
Vienna 1883. It is this sort of question which makes the publication of the whole ms. in 
photographic reproduction desirable. 

49 “a”? for *e 81+% “correct”, for *» 72+%. In one of the samples of Zogr', ‘“s’’ omitted 
6+%, ‘‘b” 21+%, in another ‘s” omitted 5+%, “‘s” 35+%. 

5° For the first part of Matthew, “‘e’” for strong » is about 30%; ‘‘o” for » never repre- 
sents a large percentage. It must be noted that the percentage for » in Zogr? is misleadirg: 
I found only 6 cases, four of which are in the root smokov- ‘fig’, one is the ‘‘article’’ in 
rabots ‘this slave’, and one a ‘‘tense jer’’, vééenoi (Acc sg m). Only the last seems to have 
specific dialect coloring, and its isolation weakens its value as evidence. 
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4. In the absence of fundamental information concerning the phonemics of 
the scribes of the two sections, a phonemic transcription can be undertaken 
only on the basis of the conclusions about the Cyrillo-Methodian dialect of the 
original translation. A phonemic transcription turns out to be little more than 
transliteration plus some normalization—the restoration of the phonetic and 
grammatical forms which the total evidence suggests as original. 

In the following passage (Luke 7:1-5), selected from a part of the ms. which 
has a small number of deviations from the norm, the phonemic transcription of 
a word is followed by the actual spelling in parentheses, if there is any difference. 
In square brackets are phonemes omitted by the scribe, who marked such ab- 
breviations by a superscript line. Unless otherwise noted, 7 is written ‘‘i;’’. y is 
always written “st” + “‘i;’. ¢ in transcription means “N” in the ms., except 
when the je in parentheses shows ‘“‘eN”’. “1°” and “n*” are rendered by | and ”, 
respectively. Punctuation has been modernized and diacritics, except for ~ 
omitted. 

1 egda Ze stkonbéa vse (vse) gllago]ly spe (sbje) vp sluxy Judpms, vsnide 
(vpnide)® vt kapertnaums. 2 Sstnniku Ze eteru rabs bole zslé (zplé)* umiraase 
ize (ic) bé emu énstans. 3 slySavs Ze ifsulsa (i) posbla kt fiemu starsce iudeisky 
(ic) mole i (i;) da s[t]p[as]ets rabs ego. 4 oni Ze prisndie ks is[uso]vi (i:) moléaxg 
i (is) tpStuno gilagojloste emu éko dostoint (iz) ests eZe aSte dasi emu. 4 |ubits 
bo ezyks (je) na&s, i (i:) ssbnpmiste (stnbmiste)* tt sbzpda (sbztda)* nam. 


? 


Harvard University 


51 ypnide, zblé and sezbda are examples of ‘‘mutated jers’’ which are in accord with 
Jagi¢é’s rule. The expected vonide and zelé are found elsewhere in Zogr, but sezeda does not 
happen to occur. senomiite is one of the exceptions to the rule, with » > » before a front 
vowel; but this root is nearly always spelled with “st” in Zogr. 

Fairbanks, who transcribed verses 2-5 of this text, took zolé and sonemiste at face value, 
but somehow decided to omit the controversial jer in sezeda. It would be interesting to 
see what he would do with some word like koZdo, which violates his rules. He fails to point 
out the omission of phonemes in the abbreviated words. 
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THE PROBLEM OF UKRAINIAN-POLISH LINGUISTIC RELATIONS 
FROM THE TENTH TO THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


Yury SERECH-SHEVELOV 


The extent and obviousness of Polish-Ukrainian cultural and linguistic rela- 
tions in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, on the one hand, and the absence 
of sources for the earlier period, on the other, have caused the older bonds between 
the two peoples to be obscured and forgotten. Worse still, they have come to be 
generally denied. Thus, for example, almost all Ukrainian words absent in 
Russian and present in Polish are customarily taken as Polonisms absorbed 
after the fourteenth century.' The prevailing view is that before the fourteenth 
century there were no cultural or linguistic interrelations at all between Poland 
and the Ukraine.” But it is difficult to imagine an absence of connections be- 
tween two neighboring peoples not separated by any impassible geographic 
barriers. It is widely held that the Poles were already at that time passing over 
the Carpathians and partly colonizing Slovakia—then what would have pre- 
vented their contact with the East, where there were no mountains like the 
Carpathians or broad rivers to bar their way? The question is answered only 
for Mazovia, where the presence of a wedge of Jatvjagi is assumed, but even 
here doubts are raised by some apparently very ancient common lexical features 
in Mazovia and Polesie.* This question will not, however, concern me here, and 
I mention it only to point out that, in any case, there were no Jatvjagi between 
Little Poland and Galicia and Volhynia. 

In order to give some kind of explanation for the lack of linguistic contacts 
between these regions a theory was even formed of a desert, supposed to have 
extended between the Wistok and the San. This desert may be found already 
in nineteenth-century historians, and it has been taken over in our time by, 
for example, Seliséev: ‘‘In the early period of their existence these two (Eastern 
and Western—Y. S.) Slavic groups were not in immediate contact: in the east 
they were separated by the Lithuanian tribes, and in the southeast the territory 
between the San and the Wistok was for a long time unpopulated.’” 

There is no reason for us to accept the existence of this wasteland. Already 
in the earliest historical sources we can see lively contacts between Poland and 
Rus?. The Kievan Primary Chronicle, which shows no knowledge of Czech or 


1So, for example, in W. Kuraszkiewicz, Gramoty halicko-wolyiskie XIV-XV wieku 
(Prace Polskiego Towarzystwa dla badan Europy Wschodniej i Bliskiego Wschodu), Krakéw 
1934, 130-131. . 

2 For the sake of brevity I use the terms “Ukrainian” and ‘‘Polish’’ dialects, even for 
the earliest period, instead of speaking of the dialects from which Ukrainian (or Polish) 
developed, or of the dialects which later fused into Ukrainian (or Polish). 

3T. Lehr-Splawinski, Jezyk polski; pochodzenie, powstanie, rozwéj, Poznan 1947, 65. 
The question has received special treatment in J. Tarnacki’s Studia poréwnawcze nad 
geografiq wyrazéw (Polesie-Mazowsze), Warszawa 1939, but the author has refrained from 
any generalizations or historical interpretation (cf. particularly p. 2). 

4A. Selistev, Slavjanskoe jazykoznanie 1. Zapadno-slavjanskie jazyki, Moscow 1941, 272. 
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Serbian tribes, for example, is much better informed about the composition of 
Polish tribes. If its information about Poland is still fairly meager, that is 
because, geographically and ideologically, it is a Kievan chronicle, and treats of 
other principalities only insofar as they enter into the Kievan sphere of interest 
or influence. Yet even here there are several important facts to be found. Such, 
for example, are the wars between Rus? and Poland, the interventions of Rus? 
in Polish internal affairs and vice versa, particularly the repeated occupations 
of Kiev by the Poles (Bolestaw the Brave in 1018, Bolestaw the Bold in 1069). 
I shall not go over the numerous Russo-Polish princely marriages® or the many 
refugees from either country who found asylum in the other. 

A region that witnessed a particularly active cross-current of influences was 
certainly Galicia. It is assumed that Mieszko I joined it to the Poland of the 
Piasts after 960. In 981 Vladimir annexed it to Rus>. This situation lasted until 
1018—i.e. thirty-seven years, time enough for definite linguistic influences to be 
exercised. Thirteen years of Polish suzerainty followed. In 1031 the territory 
passed under the rule of Jaroslav the Wise, but it is possible that there was a 
short-term Polish occupation from 1069 to 1074. After 1087 the “dervenskie 
gorody’’ passed from Polish hands for more than a century and a half, but that 
fact does not preclude strong commercial and cultural bonds with Poland. 

Despite the poverty of historical sources for that period, they have preserved 
some testimony concerning the direct mixture of population. The Kievan 
Chronicle under 1031 speaks of Jaroslav’s mass settlement of Polish prisoners 
along the Ros?. A papal bull of 1233 and other documents as well® speak of a 
mass flight of Polish kmiecie into Galicia and of marriages between Ukrainians 
and Poles. Later, in the time of Kazimierz the Great, we find several Russian 
bojars in the immediate entourage of the king.’ All this fully justifies us in 
expecting to find in that period not only linguistic influences in general, but 
even that more profound kind of influence that is called language mixture. 

I shall not consider in this article the problem of possible Ukrainian-Polish 
linguistic relations at the time of the Avar state (middle sixth to middle seventh 
centuries) or at the time of the hypothetical Lech state—the powerful prin- 
cipality ‘‘v Vislex’’ mentioned in the biography of St. Methodius—and the Great 
Moravian state of the Mojmirids (first quarter of the ninth century to 906). 

It may be doubted whether the problem of the original ethnographic con- 
stitution of the population of Galicia will ever be solved—whether it was Ukrain- 
ian, Polish, or (if we accept the statement in the Chronicle about the White 
Croatians) South Slavic, or even, as seems most unlikely, Sarmatian (Sobolev- 
skij). But, in any case, for the tenth century, if not earlier, there are grounds 
for accepting the theory advanced by Saxmatov and others? of a mass coloniza- 


5 I. Linnigenko, Vzaimnye otnoSenija Rusi i PoP do poloviny XIV st. 1, Rus? i Pol?sa do 
konca XII v., Kiev 1884, 40. 

6 Linniéenko, 41, 198, 208. Cf. the archeological data in B. Rybakov, Remeslo drevnej 
Rusi, Moscow 1948, 470, 478. 

7H. Paszkiewicz, Polityka ruska Kazimierza Wielkiego, Warszawa 1925, 258. 

8 J. Janéw’s attempt (Uwagi o gwarach huculskich, Sladach ich stosunkéw z polszczyznq 
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tion of Galicia by the Uli¢i and Tiverci, forced out of the Black Sea steppes by 
the Petenegs. This colonization could have brought with it an important Turkish 
admixture. There is also a likelihood of truth in Lehr-Splawifski’s conjecture 
that this colonization was the ethnographic basis for Vladimir’s military ex- 
pedition against the ¢ervenskie gorody. But can we have any grounds for thinking 
that this powerful human torrent (according to the Chronicle the Uli¢i were 
very numerous) stopped at the San, or even the Wistok? We may rather believe 
that it brought about a Ukrainian-Polish ethnic and linguistic mixture over a 
fairly extensive territory. 

This passing reminder of well-known historical facts permits us to assume 
with confidence broad Polish-Ukrainian and especially Little Polish—southwest 
Ukrainian cross-currents of influence for the tenth to fourteenth centuries. Did 
they really exist? 

These cross-influences might show up in a number of ways. The possibilities 
are, above all, 

a) individual borrowings, primarily lexical, not affecting the linguistic system, 

b) scattered borrowings, partly disturbing the phonetic system, 

c) general phonetic and morphological changes, 

d) general convergence of phonological and morphological systems. 

I believe the cross-influences went along all these lines, but I exclude type (a) 
from my survey because it is impossible to make a convincing study of the type 
so long as we have only an imperfect dictionary of the literary language of 
ancient Rus? (Sreznevskij) and no dictionary at all of Old Polish.” On the other 
points, however, several interesting remarks may be made. 


A good number of partial disturbances in the system of phonetic regularities 
in the development of Polish, to the explanation of which Polonists have been 
devoting considerable effort for many years, may easily—if only in part—be 
explained by a mixture of Polish and Ukrainian developments. 

1. The doublets with g-u, ¢-e, of the type wnuk—older and dialectal wnek, 
miedzy—older miedzy. All in all, some forty to sixty such doublets are found in 
Polish. A. Briickner (‘‘N- und U- Doubletten im Slavischen”, KZ 42, 1909) cited 
a larger number, but twenty-four of his examples were correctly eliminated by 
F. Slawski (““ObocznoSé g—u w jezykach stowiafiskich”, Slavia Occidentalis 18, 
1947), and his work might be carried further. On the other hand, we might add 
the (less numerous) cases of ¢—a or ¢-e alternation indicated by Briickner in his 
“‘Verkannte Lauterscheinungen” (KZ 45, 1913, 311-325). Similar examples are 
to be found in two other Slavic languages that distinguish the reflexes of 9 and 





oraz o pierwotnej ludnosci Ziemi Czerwienskiej], Sprawozdania Towarzystwa Naukowego we 
Lwowie 8, 59) to prove the originally Polish character of this population by an analysis of 
‘‘Polish’”’ features in the Hucul dialect is quite unconvincing. 

* ZMNP 1899 (4), 343; O&éerk drevnejSego perioda istorii russkogo jazyka, Petrograd 1915, 
XLIV; I. Zilyns°’kyj, ‘“Matoruskie (ukraifiskie) dialekty na mapie Moskiewskiej komisji’’, 
Rocznik slawistyczny 9, Krakéw 1930, 237. 

10 T have broached this question in my article ‘‘Pol’ska mova v Ukrajini v XVI-XVII 
st.’’, Ukrajina 2, 1949, 102 ff. 
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u—Bulgarian and Slovene. The Slovene examples have been explained by F. 
Ramovs (“V¢jimeéné u misto pravidelného 9 za g v slovinitiné’, CMF 8, 
1921, 1-8)" and the Bulgarian by N. A. Naégov (‘‘BeleZka za bsigarskata zam- 
jana 2s u’’, Jagié-Festschrift, Berlin 1908). Ramové attempts to explain all the 
examples, except those common to Church Slavonic, by the internal develop- 
ment of the Slovene language. The greater portion of Naéov’s fairly chaotic 
material can also be explained by dialect mixtures in Bulgarian or as borrowings 
from Serbian. As for the far more numerous Polish examples, various attempts 
have been made to explain them: by the shortening of g > wu under certain 
accentual conditions (J. Rozwadowski, ‘“‘Przyezynki do historycznej fonetyki 
jezyka polskiego’’, RS 5, 1912); by the presence of an Indo-European nasal 
infix (J. Otrebski, Przyczynki do gramatyki poréwnawczej jezykow indoeuropej- 
skich, PKJ AU 5, Krakéw 1919); by the influence of neighboring consonants 
(T. Lehr-Splawinski, ‘“‘Zu den slavischen q- und u- Doubletten’’, Mélanges 
linguistiques @ H. Pedersen, Acta Jutlandica 9, 1, Kgbenhavn 1937). A detailed 
review of all the material was undertaken by Slawski in the article I have men- 
tioned, where he sought a solution of the problem in Persson’s system of for- 
mantia. The attempt could not produce positive results, since that system is so 
broad that it can be used with equal success to “‘prove”’ diametrically opposite 
theses. 

From all these investigations only one fact is clear: it is impossible to explain 
all the doublets in the same way; they include facts from quite different periods 
and strata, as Briickner already saw in principle.'’* In order to solve the problem, 
we should have to follow each word in its entire development with just such 
attention to detail as does Stawski—not in hypothetical formantia, however, but 
in the concrete history of the word in Polish and the other Slavic languages. In 
this article it will be neither possible nor necessary to do that, and I shall for the 
most part limit myself to a few fundamental considerations of a general nature. 

If the doublets showing alternation of u and nasal vowels were in the main the 
result of Indo-European or proto-Slavic processes, their number in the ancient 
texts would be greater, or at least not smaller, than in the more recent texts. 
But this is not at all true. The number of such examples in Old Church Slavonic 
(except in Mar. and Cloz., which reflect a dialectal confusion of 9 and u) is 
minimal, and they may generally be reduced to those words in which @¢ replaced 
u as a result of assimilation with neighboring consonants." On the other hand, the 
number of doublets in Polish is far greater than in Bulgarian or Slovene, es- 
pecially if we exclude the borrowings from Serbian in these latter languages. To 
be sure, doublets crop up with every phonetic change, but for the most part they 
die out quickly; if they not only fail to die out, but even spread, that is always a 

11 Basically the same material may be found in his Kratka zgodovina slovenskega jezika 
1, Ljubljana 1936, 176 ff. 

12 A. Briickner, Z dziejéw jezyka polskiego, PAU 8, Krakéw 1916, 121. 

13 Type noditi—nuditi, Polish nuda—nedza, Bulgarian nudja, Slovene nuja—noja; ef. 
N. van Wijk, Geschichte der altkirchenslavischen Sprache, Berlin-Leipzig 1931, 142; A. 


Vaillant, Grammaire comparée des langues slaves 1, Lyon 1950, 45; cf. Briickner’s objec- 
tions in “‘A- und U- Doubletten im Slavischen”, ZSPh 8, 1931, 437. 
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sign of the presence of some particularly favorable conditions. And such favor- 
able conditions did exist in Polish in respect to doublets of nasal vowels. Such a 
condition was, first of all, the constant mixture of dialects with nasal vowels 
(mainly Great Polish) and dialects that had more or less completely lost them 
(mainly Little Polish). But we should not underestimate another factor, the 
influence of neighboring languages, generally recognized in the case of Czech" 
but admitted only grudgingly and in a limited degree for Ukrainian. Words that 
some linguists have admitted as Ukrainianisms other linguists have tried at any 
cost to explain without going outside the limits of the Polish language. For ex- 
ample, Rozwadowski (363 ff) recognizes as Ukrainianisms rusznica, zubr and 
possibly (he does not say so directly) duzy (ef. dazyé), but not chué. Stawski 
(257, 281, 282), on the other hand, considers chué a Ukrainianism (so also in his 
Stownik etymologiczny, 88), but not duzy or zubr. Many more such disagreements 
might be cited, and they betray a lack of clarity in principles of approach and 
analysis. 

In actual fact, the role of Ukrainian forms in the appearance of some doublets 
is denied on the ground either that the doublets are attested before the fifteenth 
century (i.e. with the tacit assumption that borrowings from Ukrainian are 
possible only after that time)" or that the forms in question are found not only in 
southeastern Polish dialects, but in others as well—or even that they are found 
generally in the dialects (e.g. Stawski 253, 257, 263). Obviously, neither argument 
can be considered as proof. The first is answered by the review of the historical 
background given above, which irrefutably demonstrates that the prerequisites 
for Ukrainian loans in Polish before the fifteenth century were actually present. 
The second loses its force when we consider that history testifies to several mass 
movements of migrants and refugees in Poland from the south (and, partly, the 
west) to the north and northeast. It is sufficient to recall the movements of 
this kind that resulted from the Czech invasion of 1038 and the two Tatar in- 
vasions of 1241 and 1287. Moreover, we must not forget the role of the literary 
language, which, whatever we think about its origin, contained very many 
southern Polish, particularly southeastern, elements. Finally, in the history of 
the Polish language, perhaps more than in that of any other Slavic language, a 
great role was played by imitation of the linguistic habits of the szlachta, an 
imitation that persists in Polish dialects to this very day, and one that was 
certainly greater in former times. Moreover the presence and the influence of the 
Ukrainian or borderland bojar-szlachta element at the royal court, for example, 
in the older period is well known. Thus it cannot be said that the presence of a 
form of any word with wu in northwestern Polish dialects proves that that form 


14 Cf. particularly the position held by Z. Stieber; see T. Milewski, ‘“Nowe prace o 
pochodzeniu polskiego jezyka literackiego”’, Pamigtnik literacki 43, 1952, 331. 

18 For example, E. Klich, ‘‘Pozyczki ruskie w jezyku polskim’’, Slavia Occidentalis 8, 
1929, 507, reckoned that, according to Briickner’s etymological dictionary, Polish borrowed 
one (!) word from the East Slavic languages before the fifteenth century, ten in the fifteenth 
century, and sixty in the sixteenth. But even Klich, who criticizes Briickner for under- 
estimating East Slavic influences, assumes that lexical borrowings from the East Slavic 
languages begin, properly speaking, in the sixteenth century. 
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of the word is necessarily of purely Polish origin if that form also exists in the 
literary language and in southern Polish dialects. To put it differently, we can 
categorically refuse to recognize as Ukrainianisms only those forms with u 
which are found in northern or northwestern dialects but are lacking in the 
literary language and the southern dialects. 


As an example of an old ‘“Ukrainianism” we may take the word gusta, con- 
cerning which I shall make a small digression. 

This is, of course, an old borrowing, as witnessed by 1) its presence in the 
oldest Polish texts and its widespread occurrence in the dialects (cf. Stawski 
259); 2) the presence of g-, not h-; 3) the semantic change ‘plucked musical 
instrument’ — ‘witchcraft’. Modern Polish gusta (pl.), less frequently gusto 
(sg.), means ‘witchcraft’, while the old meaning of a musical instrument is re- 
tained in geéle ‘kind of fiddle’, with the normal Polish reflex of short q as ¢. 

But can we admit as a borrowing a word that is correctly considered common 
Slavic and represented from ancient times in Polish? Here we base the possibility 
of a borrowing on the difference in meaning. The fact is that gusla || gusli as an 
instrument of the type of the horizontal (ten-stringed) harp is attested only 
among the eastern Slavs. Of its existence among the southern Slavs there is no 
evidence; and the only source indicating the knowledge of it among western 
Slavs, Ermenrich of Ellwangen (first half of the ninth century), speaks of dances 
to the accompaniment of the psalterium.* But it is still unknown what the 
instrument was called, whether it was a kind of horizontal harp, and whether our 
reference does not, as a matter of fact, refer to wandering musicians from the 
east. The enormous popularity of this type of gusli among the eastern Slavs is 
attested particularly by the very frequent mention of it in Russian folklore of 
the byliny type, as well as in the oldest stratum of Ukrainian popular songs.” 
This popularity, and the fact that gusli-playing was an article of export from 
Rus? is also attested by the unanimous opinion of historians of music that the 
instrument, together with its name, was borrowed from the eastern Slavs by the 
Finnish and Baltic peoples of Eastern Europe." 

There is no reason to think that this art was exported only to the northeast, 
and not to the west. In fact, it is possible that the gusli unearthed in Gdafisk 
in 1949 was of East Slavic origin. It is true that A. Simon, who has described it, 
considers that it was made in Gdafisk—apparently on the basis of the orna- 
mentation (Na drodze historycznego rozwoju gesli slowianskich; Ksiega pamiatkowa 
ku cect A. Chybinskiego, Krakéw 1950, 353), but this type of ornamentation is 
also found in Novgorod. It might be objected only that, in Findejzen’s opinion,” 
the center of gusli-playing was Novgorod, and that it was not typical for Kiev 
or Ukrainian territories in general. But this objection is not sound. Gusli-playing 
and its popularity in Ukrainian territory are attested by references to the husli 


16K. Moszytiski, Kultura ludowa Siowian 2, Krakéw 1939, 1326-1329. 

17 A, Famincyn, Gusli, russkij narodnyj instrument, SPB 1890, 13. 

18 Famincyn, 65 ff.; Moszyriski, 1325. 

19 N. Findejzen, Oterki po istorii muzyki v Rossii 1, Moscow-Leningrad 1928, 121 ff., 234. 
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in the oldest Ukrainian folk songs, by the well-known fresco in the Sophia 
Cathedral in Kiev (where, however, the gusli is vertical), and by the numerous 
references in the old literature (cf. in Sreznevskij’s Materialy s.v., examples from 
the Chronicle, Cyril of Turov, the Crypt Paterikon, etc.), and, finally, by the 
special form of the word in Ukrainian (husla, pl. tant.) as compared with CS 
gosli, Russ. gusli, Pol. gesle, Slovak husle, Cz. housle,® S.-C. gusle, Slovene 
gésle, g@sli. The form gusla (pl. tant.) is found in Bulgarian as well as in Ukrainian, 
but the u in the Bulgarian form indicates the possibility of a borrowing. Such a 
possibility is favored by the meaning as well—‘gusli, bandore’, as compared with 
the meaning in West Slavic, Serbo-Croatian, and Slovene ‘kind of fiddle’.”! 
I therefore consider it probable that Bulgarian gusla, as well as Polish gusia, 
is of Ukrainian origin. The coincidence of the endings in Polish and Ukrainian 
is hardly an accident. Leaving aside the question of whether gusli-playing 
developed first in Ukrainian territory or in Novgorod,” we may note that it was 
in any case developed among the Ukrainians. If it was better preserved in 
modern times among the Russians, and in the north in general, that is because in 
the Ukraine the old gusli were driven out by new instruments of Western Euro- 
pean origin (cymbals, etc.), while the older customs were kept unchanged in the 
northern territory isolated from these cultural currents.” 

Thus we imagine the history of the word in Polish as follows: Polish geéle 
and Ukrainian gusla, although having a common linguistic origin, designated 
different instruments. Strolling gusli players from the Ukraine were at the same 
time musicians and magicians; music was connected with rites and witchcraft. 


20 For the fourteenth century a form hisli is quoted by Gebauer (Slovnik starotesky 1, 
520). 

21 A special type—cf. the description in Moszyfski, 1318. 

22 The former view is supported by the constant epithet of the gusli in the Russian 
byliny—jarovéaty < javortaty—which indicates that the gusli came from regions where the 
sycamore grows. This has been pointed out by Famincyn, 18. (Cf. also Findejzen 71; the 
epithet javorove is used for the gusli in Serbian popular songs as well, although the wood of 
the sycamore is rarely used in making it—cf. M. Murko, Tragom srpskohrvatske narodne 
epike, Zagreb 1951, 324.) If we agree with Findejzen that the gusli was borrowed from 
Byzantium, then it follows that it must have first spread in the Ukraine. But this is a 
question for the music-historians to decide. 

23 The transition is attested by the Leksis of Lavrentij Zizanij (1596), which defines 
gusli as arfa, ljutnja, skrypyca, thus giving both the old meaning of a plucked instrument 
and the new meaning of a bowed one (cf. L. Zyzanij, Leksys, perevydav Ja. Rudnye?kyj, 
1946, 9). 

24 Moszynski (1325) points out that the gusli has a religious function among the Mari 
to the present day. We may also recall the relation of gusli-playing to witchcraft in con- 
nection with the word bojan, particularly as used in the Igor? Tale. Cf. K. H. Menges, 
The Oriental Elements in the Vocabulary of the Oldest Russian Epos The Igor? Tale, Supple- 
ment to Word 7, New York 1951, 16-18, and R. Jakobson, ‘‘L’Authenticité du Slovo’’, 
Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves 8, New York 1948, 
340-341. 

A special question is raised by the nomen auctoris gusljar, found in Polish also with 
the meaning ‘magician’, in Ukrainian and Russian with the meaning ‘gusli-player’. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that the word is not found in the old East Slavic texts, which 
have, instead, gudecs. And this would seem to be no accident since, in general, the suffix 
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The easiest semantic transition to imagine is that of the verb guélié: from the 
syncretic meaning ‘to play on the gusli and (thereby) work magic’ it is a natural 
and easy step to the simple meaning ‘to work magic’ in general; after that, the 
meaning passed to the word gusta as well. The verb guélié with this meaning is 
attested in the Biblija Zofji (Berneker, Slav. Etymol. Wb. 341), and, among the 
modern dialects, Karlowicz cites it from the Krakéw district and also from the 
Kaszuby i Kociewie (Stownik gwar polskich 2). True, Sreznevskij’s Materialy 
show no such verb for the literary language of ancient Rus», but it is found in 
Slovene ggslati with the meaning ‘geigen’ (PleterSnik), in Serbo-Croatian gisliti, 
gusliti (both in Rjeénik hrvatskoga ili srp. jezika 3, 508) known only in more 
recent times, and Bulgarian guslja (Mladenov, Etimologiceski i pravopisen reénik 
na belgarskija knizoven ezik, Sofia 1941, 114). Such a distribution of the verbal form 
might speak for its not being so recent as the majority of its fixations in writing— 
except for Polish. 

An incidental indication of the relation between gusli-playing and witchcraft 
may be seen in the protest against gusli-playing in the ‘‘Pouéenie o kaznjax 
Bodiix” inserted in the Kievan Chronicle under the year 1068: “. . . dpjavols 
Istitp i druhymi nravy, vsjaépskymi lestpmi prevabljaja ny ot Boha, trubami i 





-ar(v) with (non-obligatory) palatalization of the preceding consonant apparently de- 
veloped late and is really characteristic of only one group of Slavic languages—Polish, 
Ukrainian, Belorussian, and Slovak. In Russian it is found only in words of western origin 
that have come in through Ukrainian or Polish (stoljar, maljar, skoljar, figljar, jubiljar). 
In Slovak it is not uncommon (husiar, uhliar, maliar), but much less common than in 
Polish and Ukrainian (cf. Slovak komindér, sklaér, lichvér, zvondr, stola4r, murdr, kamendr; 
Polish kominiarz, sklarz, lichwiarz, dzwoniarz, stolarz, mularz, kamieniarz .. . ; Ukrainian 
komynjar, skljar, lyxvjar, stoljar, muljar, kamenjar . . .). Should we not assume that Rus- 
sian gusljar is a Ukrainianism or (less likely) a Polonism— as well as the only other word 
of not obviously foreign origin that has this suffix—dial. degtjar? The strangeness of the 
latter, the only non-loan word in Russian with such a suffix, as is shown by the card-file 
of Russian suffixes kindly put at my disposal by Mr. Clay Dawson, is evidenced by its having 
been replaced in the literary language by the word degtjarnik. Abundant material on the 
spread of the suffix ’ar in Polish is given by M. Kara§g in connection with the history of the 
word roszarnia (Jezyk polski 32.4, 1952, 166 ff.) 

Thus arises the question of the origin of Polish guslarz: is it an independent formation 
on the basis of gusta, guslié, or a later, second borrowing from Ukrainian? Here, certainly, 
the correct view is the first one. We cannot admit that the semantic change ‘gusli-player’ 
‘magician’ took place later and independently, especially since gusli-playing was no longer 
so popular and—what is most important—the direction of cultural and linguistic influences 
was now from west to east. We must therefore conclude that the formally similar Ukr. 
husljar and Pol. guslarz (geslarz) were constructed independently in the two languages. 
There is nothing improbable here: given identical roots and identical suffixes, identical 
derivatives may arise independently in quite normal fashion. The numerous variants given 
by Linde (2, 152)—guéslarz, gustarz, gusman, guzman—may even reflect vacillation in the 
name for a magician, but it is more likely that gusman, guzman did not completely coincide 
in meaning with guélarz (their meaning was rather ‘jester’) and had another origin (cf. 
Briickner, St. Etym. 164). It is curious that in Serbo-Croatian also, according to Murko 
59, the word guslar has a competitor in the word guslaé; the latter is common in the popular 
language, while the former has a more bookish character and is introduced from the literary 
language, where it has made its way since the nineteenth century. 
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skomoroxy, huslsmi i rusalsi’’> It is true that the immediate subject here is 
games, but it is unnecessary to argue the relation between games and pagan 
rites. It is interesting to recall that the Slownik Warszawski I, 819, gives as its 
first definition of the word gusta ‘‘obrzedy przy wykonaniu czaréw’’.* 

To conclude this somewhat extended digression, I should like to stress that it is 
precisely a concrete study of the history of concrete words in their real linguistic 
and historical setting that would do more to solve the problems of the nasal 
doublets than would abstract and formal “shifts” of sounds. Let us now return 
to the general problem. 


In the case of a number of words, we may speak of two etymological variants, 
e.g., kusy—old and dial. kesy. In the case of rekojesé we may admit the dis- 
similation of the two ¢. In cases like tupac—older tepaé, uczesnik—uczesnik, seczesny 
—szczesny, czestowaé—czestowaé, we may easily assume contamination (with the 
roots thp-, ébst-). Dissimilation with nasal consonants may be admitted in the 
words smucié—smecié, stawetny—stawetny, piekny—piekny. But there still remain 
words for which variants are found only in Polish and for which it is hard to 
assume contamination or dissimilation: greby—gruby,” teg—-tug, taka—Patuki.* 

But even if it were possible to range these words also under such explanations, 
it must be said that however satisfactory or unsatisfactory this kind of explana- 
tion might be in each concrete case, they still have some obvious weaknesses: 

a) The explanations operate with processes of diametrically opposed nature. 
If nasalization was lost in the vicinity of a nasal consonant, e.g. in smucié or 
slawetny, why did it also arise in the same kind of environment: wnegk, miedzy, 
mieszac, rzemiesinik? 

b) In general, as we have indicated above, there are too many of these cases 
for us not to put the question—while admitting particular factors—whether such 
a quantity of doublets must not have had at least some favorable circumstance in 
the general parallel appearance of nasal and non-nasal vowels. 

c) An essential consideration is raised by the difference in the chronology of 


2% Povest? vremennyz let, podgotovka teksta D. Lixaéeva pod red. V. Adrianovoj-Peretc, 
Moscow-Leningrad 1950, 114. 

26 Among the Serbs and Croatians, where the gusli has a completely different form and 
character, gusli-playing is quite without ritual-magic significance. Yet in a few details it 
is still possible to see relics of an older function of the instrument. Such is the gusli-playing 
at the so-called moba—assistance given to neighbors in agricultural work, often on holi- 
days; or gusli-playing on the occasion of the death of some member of the family (Murko 
358, 359). The marking of the gusli with the sign of the cross (Murko 334) and the seating 
of the player beneath the icons (Murko 368) may reflect a Christianization of older religious- 
magical functions of gusli-playing and gusli-players. It is curious that in speaking of an 
extremely poor and wretched hut the expression ‘‘gusle su prodali’’ is used in Serbo-Croa- 
tian; the expression need not refer merely to material conditions. 

27 Bulgarian grub, grubja clearly has another origin. We cannot agree with Stawski, 260, 
that this is the same word. 

28 The Bulgarian dialectal forms in u, which Stawski, 277, takes uncritically from Natov’s 
article, 490, have a different meaning and origin. In general, Naéov’s material must be 
used with great caution. 
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variants with secondary u and variants with secondary nasalization. The former, 
except for a few obviously new borrowings of the type rusznica, are for the most 
part old. The latter, except for mieszaé, date from the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries” or later. The reasons for this difference are easily established if we 
start from the interaction of Polish and Ukrainian. In antiquity, Kievan Rus? and 
the culture of its population were not considered socially inferior, its influences 
were not “peasant” or low. This is the period of direct borrowings from Old 
Ukrainian. In the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries Polish colonial expansion into 
the Ukraine begins, the social evaluation of the Ukrainian element gradually 
changes, the desire arises to be rid of obvious Ukrainianisms, nasal sounds be- 
come a sign of the language of high style, and—hypercorrections in their use 
appear. It is this new period and these new values that are reflected by words 
with secondary nasalization. Now borrowing appears in the form of escape from 
borrowings! 

These considerations do not exclude the role of all the other influencing fac- 
tors—etymological, phonetic, and contaminative. But they do show what gave 
birth to the conditions in which these factors could find a comparatively free 
field of action. 

2. In Polish, as is well known, ‘e passed to ‘o before the hard dentals after all 
palatalized consonants; in Ukrainian, only after shibilants and j, but before all 
hard consonants. In Polish this development does not affect e from », while in 
Ukrainian it does. Thus the two phenomena are not chronologically connected— 
in Ukrainian the development took place later. But it is interesting to take a 
look at the Polish “‘exceptions”’: 

a) In Old Polish we find variants with e instead of expected o in the words 
wiesna, miedowy, mietta, biedro, pierun, wiesto. In Ukrainian, all these words have 
e regularly since there is no shibilant before the e. 

b) o appears instead of expected e after shibilants not before hard dentals in 
pozoga, ozog, stryzyzoga, czop, trzop. This was extended to some other cases, 


2? Examples of secondary nasalization are mi¢gdzy, teskny, mieszaé, mieszkaé, drazyé, 
sedziwy, szczeka, paszczeka, rzemieslnik, petlica, krepowaé, pielegnowaé, nadwerezyé. Separate 
consideration must be given to wngk, where we find, not simply nasalization of a vowel 
already present, but substitution of ¢ for u. The substitution of pieczgé for pieczaé is also 
typical. It is not hard to find for almost all these words a root of related meaning with a 
nasal vowel, which may have played an influencing role—cf. teskny-tez(eé), migszaé—miek-?, 
draqzyé-drag, sedziwy-sedz(ia), szczeka-szczel., petlica—pet(o). The semantic connections are 
sometimes quite clear (petlica—peto), sometimes remote, but contaminations are of course 
always possible, even between words that are fairly distant semantically. H. Utaszyn 
(‘O pewnej kategorji wtérnej nazalizacji w jezyku polskim”’, Symb. Gram. Rozw. 2, 399) 
has collected some hundred examples of secondary nasalization. For sixty-five he finds 
purely phonetic explanations, and for thirty-five an influence of phonetically similar roots. 

Stawski attempted to show that out of the fifty-six cases of doublets admitted by him, 
thirty-four are based on an original uw and the g is secondary (passim, especially 286 ff.), 
but his attempt was mostly unsuccessful; the material that he collected admits of the 
opposite interpretation, and in general Lehr-Sptawitski’s statement (op. cit., 381) still 
holds ‘‘dass im Grossen und Ganzen die urspriinglich nasalierten Basen starkes Uebergewicht 
iiber die nichtnasalierten haben.”’ 
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where e < v—czélno, zolna, zélty. Ukrainian here has regular 0. In macocha 
(macecha is also found as late as the fifteenth century), Ukrainian likewise has 
regular 0, since the vowel here comes after ¢ (maéuxa < macoxa). 

c) jest is ordinarily explained by the influence of jesm and forms of other 
persons. The explanation is quite probable. But it is worth noting also that 
Ukrainian here has regular e, since the s was palatalized (jest). As a matter of 
fact, this form is occasionally found in Old Polish as well. 

Thus all the exceptions in Polish—except those naturally arising in paradigms 
(type siostra—siostrze instead of siestrze) exist as normal forms in Ukrainian. 
Is this coincidence accidental? The passage ‘e > ‘o in Polish began or took place 
earlier than in Ukrainian. But the later Ukrainian change introduced vacillations 
and variants that exceeded the bounds of the old Polish regularities. Some of 
these variants became established and even created secondary regularities in 
the Polish language, finding support in Polish processes of labiovelarization 
(group shibilant + e < » + J) or their absence (reintroduction of e after labials). 
But in both cases the character of an innovation from the outside is confirmed 
by the fact that it does not affect all words of the given type. 

On the other hand, in Ukrainian the exceptions from the normal development— 
except for the etymologically obscure koéerga—coincide with the Polish forms 
and generally go back to e < » (&¢erbatyj, cerstvyj, zerdka); cf. also pecera— 
Polish pieczara. 

3. Epenthetic / after labials did not develop in Polish (or, in general, in the 
West Slavic languages) except in the first syllable of the word—or, if it did, it was 
lost at an early date. But it is found in the words kropla, grobla, taplaé, przerebla, 
niemowle, budowla, hodowla, targowla. Rozwadowski accepts a Ukrainian origin 
for hodowla—the h here makes such an origin more than evident—but does not 
admit the same explanation for budowla, targowla, because targowla is found as 
early as the fifteenth century. This may be considered a proof if one denies the 
possibility of Ukrainian influence before the fifteenth century, but we have seen 
how weak such a position is. On the other hand, it is not necessary to consider 
budowla a direct borrowing from Ukrainian; that possibility is not excluded, but 
it is no less possible that here we have to do only with an adaptation of this 
word to the type targowla, hodowla, already present on Polish territory. For here 
also it is not necessarily or always a question of direct borrowings, but of the 
appearance of general vacillations and instability of the norm as a consequence 
of the presence of two variants for some words and the confusion of those vari- 
ants. Neither, in view of what we have said above, does the objection carry 
weight that some of the forms with epenthetic / are found even in the farthest 
northwestern Polish dialects, sometimes as early as the fourteenth century 
(grobla—Poznah Rota 1389). But Polabian gro’ble, Lower Wendish grobla, as 
compared with Upper Wendish hrebja, and Slovak hrobl’a do require special 
explanation. 

4. ¢ < tj. We find ¢ instead of normal c in some noun diminutives (Swieczka, 
onuczka; cf. also goraczka); in patronymics (panicz, krélewicz but dziedzic, 
starogcic); in verbs of the type szepcze, depcze, chlepcze, seczebiocze; in verbs of the 
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type zjednoczy¢, dziedziczyé; in adjectives of the type roboczy, ochoczy.” The 
merging of c:é extended also to some cases where these sounds developed from 
k’: loc. pl. w Turczech, w Niemczech; cud instead of éud(o). 

The verbal type depeze, according to K. Nitsch, began to spread in the seven- 
teenth century under Ukrainian influence. Generally speaking, we must be 
cautious here about Ukrainian influences, since conditions for the appearance 
of doublets and irregular forms with c or ¢ were created by the crossing of mazur- 
izing and non-mazurizing dialects. Still it is striking that, except for the word 
cud, the forms that won out are always those like the Ukrainian, not those that 
differ. Actually, in the case of the patronymics, Ukrainian influence is generally 
admitted; we might only transfer its sources to the more distant past. But it is 
difficult to allow the explanation that cud is a mazurizing form that eliminated 
czudo after the fifteenth century (Stawski, St. Et. 109). This word belongs 
rather to the high style, and for that very reason the influence of mazurizing 
dialects on it would be unnatural. I think it is rather a matter of “hyper-de- 
Ukrainianization” of the word in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when 
Ukrainian influences began to be felt as evidence of low style. Especially against 
the background of Pol. cudzy—Ukr. ¢uzyj, the replacement of czud(o) by cud 
was a natural one. 

5. Dispalatalization of consonants before e, 7 in the words serce (cf. sierdzié 
sie), wesele, truten, jedyny also krynica, ochryply, brechaé. The last three words are 
more recent; the others date from the fifteenth century, but there are no proofs 
of their not being older. Their strangeness to the Polish phonetic system is at- 
tested by the fact that the hard s was mechanically transferred from wesele to a 
position before o in wesoly, although this o could in no way have arisen here after 
a hard s. It is interesting that the form serca spread to Belorussian as well. The 
influence here of Ukrainian serce is far more probable than that of Czech srdce,** 
since Czech r frequently had in Polish the correspondence ‘vowel + r with 
preceding soft consonant’ (zrnko—ziarnko). Although there are unambiguous 
writings with the hard consonant from the fifteenth century, it is still quite likely 
that the forms serce, wesele are dissembled in older written forms, and in any case 
they appeared much earlier in speech. As for czerwony (Ukr. éervonyj) instead of 
expected *czerwiony (Ukr. cervenyj), the new forms in both languages are most 
easily explained as contaminations of the phonetically regular Polish and Ukrain- 
ian forms. It is hardly an accident that the form ¢ervenyj is preserved in the 
Ukrainian trans-Carpathian dialects, where there was no Polish influence or very 


80 Cf. J. Los, Krétka gramatyka historyczna jezyka polskiego, Lwéw 1927, 62. 

31 J. Rozwadowski, ‘“‘Historyeczna fonetyka czyli glosownia jezyka polskiego” Jezyk 
polski 7 jego historja 1 (Encykl. Polska 2), Krakéw 1915, 405. It is not impossible that in 
serce an independent phonetic development has taken place—the hardening of the dental 
s before a syllable with the hard dental c; but parallels in other words would be necessary 
to confirm such an hypothesis. 

337. Pamkevyé, Ukrajins’ki hovory Pidkarpats’koji Rusy i sumeZnyz oblastej, Prague 
1938, 157 (also éerlenyj); O. Brok, ‘‘Ugrorusskoe nareéie sela Ubli’’, Issl. po russk. jaz. 
2:1, SPB 1900, 43. 
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little.** Belorussian, in which Polish (and Ukrainian) influences were present, has 
éyrvony, cyrvonka, éyrvanec, but retains in the dialects éerven>, éyrvenec?.* 

6. A closely related phenomenon is the alternation r:rz. The vacillation 
krynica—krzynica—a word obviously borrowed from Ukrainian—is a vacillation 
between a direct borrowing and its adaptation to Polish phonetics. It was later 
possible for such vacillations to be transferred to purely Polish words as well: 
prasny—przasny, draéni¢—drzaénié, pograzyé—older pogrzqzyé, krztai—krtan (Los 72 
ff.). This does not include words of the type sirzp || sierp, in which the r was 
originally palatalized but could lose its palatalization at an early date. 

It would be possible to mention many words in each language that display 
phonetic characteristics of the other language, as, for example, Pol. chrzest < 
krzest with the “Ukrainian” passage of k > x before plosives; Pol. zwycigstwo < 
zwiciestwo, where the Ukrainian pronunciation with y may have been accepted 
under the false analogy of the prefix wy-; Ukr. u < o in the words nuryty, hultjaj, 
facilitated by folk etymology. But what is important for us is the posing of the 
question, not an exhaustive treatment of the material. We must therefore pass 
over to the preliminary conclusions. 

How are the exceptional developments that we have cited in both languages— 
particularly Polish—to be explained? It would be an unfounded and probably 
false step to find in each example a borrowing from the other language. Although 
in individual cases the borrowing of a word in foreign phonetic form could 
actually have taken place, this is not a satisfactory explanation of all, or even of 
the majority of, the cases. The cause lies rather in those vacillations and sub- 
stitutions that characterize all bilingual societies when the two languages are 
related. In such societies there are always quite a few words existing in two 
parallel phonetic forms; and when words are transposed from one linguistic 
background to the other, phonetic substitutions usually take place, which, 
however, are far from consistent and which fail to affect all the words in a given 
category. We have seen a fairly clear example of such substitution in the word 
cud. No less clear is the example of Ukr. ofira. Borrowed from High German 
opfar (through Czech ofiera?), this word vacillates in Polish itself between the 
German form ofera || ofiera and an adaptation to Polish phonetic norms ofiara. 
Zofia’s Bible (1455) still has ofieruje (Si. Warsz.), but the modern form is only 
ofiara. Ukrainian substitutes 7, its ordinary correspondent to Polish °a:°e, to 
make ofira—which would be absolutely impossible outside conditions of bilin- 
gualsim, when we would have Ukr. *ofera.* 

There is obviously substitution in Polish cud, since here the substitution is 
false, a hypercorrection. It is clear in Ukr. ofira, since that form does not cor- 
respond to regular developments in Ukrainian borrowings from German. But the 
faxts are not so obvious when the result of the substitution corresponds to the 
general norms of phonetic development in the language concerned. As a rule, 


33 Nosovié, Slovar? belorusskogo naretija, 697, 699. 
4D. Selud?ko, ‘“Nimec?ki elementy v ukrajins*kij movi’, Zbirnyk Komisiji dlja dosli- 
dzennja istoriji ukrajins°koji movy 1, Kiev 1931, 41. 
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divergences from these norms occur only in dependence on some false analogy. 
But if the number of such divergences—even when supported by false analogy— 
becomes too great, the unprejudiced investigator will see clearly that the factor 
of analogy is insufficient alone and that it could exert such force only because it 
was supported by some other factor of more general significance. 

Neither should we reject the importance of still another factor—that of dialect 
mixture. As we have shown above, an important favoring circumstance in the 
rise of hyper-correct nasalization of vowels was the presence of dialects that had 
lost the nasalization of 9, ¢. Under conditions of dialect hybridization phonetic 
elements of another, related language make a way for themselves more easily. 
It is characteristic that those phenomena of phonetic development that en- 
compassed all the Polish dialects with equal force, are almost wholly unaffected 
by Ukrainian “‘interventions’”—it is enough to recall, for example, the phonetic 
development of é. 

But, like the false analogies, dialect mixture merely prepared the soil for 
mutations; the direction of the “extra-regular’”’ development in almost every 
concrete instance mentioned was determined by Ukrainian linguistic facts or 
correspondences to those facts. And this is an unambiguous indication of their 
source. It also shows that these influences were not ‘“‘chaotic’’ but found support 
in the regularities of development and function of the language that ‘“‘accepted” 
them. 


Having disposed of this important matter, we may pass on to the question of 
whether the interaction of our two languages showed in the very regularities of 
their development and not only in their—even comparatively numerous—dis- 
turbances. Here we must confine our attention to those changes which in all 
probability took place before the fifteenth century. Thus, for example, we shall 
not consider the elimination of 4, which is attributed by almost everyone to the 
influence of the ‘‘szlachta from the eastern territories”’,* i.e. based on the Ukrain- 
ian phonological system, which in principle knows no functional alternations 
of a except in the roots of verbs (dopomohty-dopomahaty), since the processes 
involved are completed no earlier than the eighteenth century. Neither, probably, 
does the development dz < z belong here, as in words of the type dzwon, a 
development that produced the appearance of a typical phonema errans dz not 
only in Polish and Ukrainian, but also in Bulgarian, although this phenomenon 
is still difficult to date. 

Leaving aside those phonetic phenomena that distinguish Ukrainian (especially 


3% Cf., for example, K. Nitsch, 7CLP 4, 1931, 303; I. Zilyns’kyj, ‘‘Vzajemovidnosyny 
miz ukrajins*koju ta pol?s’koju movoju’’, ZNTS 155, 205; Milewski 329. In my opinion, S. 
Urbatezyk (‘‘Z zagadniefi staropolskich”’, Jezyk polski 32, 1952, 102 ff.) makes a weak 
defense of this thesis when he tries to prove a conscious imitation of Ukrainian pronuncia- 
tion, analogous to Polish imitation of Czech. In the period when d was eliminated the 
Ukrainian language was no longer in a position of prestige, and the essence of the change 
consisted in a completely unconscious simplification of the Polish system of vowel alterna- 
tion under the influence of linguistic habits introduced into Polish by the szlachta of Ukrain- 
ian origin. 
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its southwestern dialects) from Russian and draw it near to the West Slavic 
languages (particularly Polish, as geographically the closest) insofar as they 
belong to prehistoric times, I shall only note that Lehr-Splawitiski (Jezyk polski 
37) includes among the common changes also the prerequisites for the narrowing 
of e, o before weak 2, » and dates this not later than the end of the eighth or 
beginning of the ninth century. But if this was a common development it could 
hardly have occurred at that time. The historical conditions of the Slavs in the 
eighth and ninth centuries would not seem to have been particularly favorable to 
a common development of mixed proto-Polish and proto-Ukrainian dialects. 
The picture becomes clearer if we date these phenomena somewhat later and 
connect them with the broader field of Old Ukrainian influences on Polish begin- 
ning in the tenth century. In the case of the narrowing of 0, e before the weak 
reduced vowels, the center of radiation lay in the southwestern group of proto- 
Ukrainian dialects and spread from there to both the west and the northeast. 
In Polish the phenomenon already appears in attenuated form—only before 
voiced consonants, and—on the other hand—not in such clear limits, since in 
Polish it met up with the development of old lengths, reflected in modern forms 
of the type géra, ktéry, péki .. . In Czech and Slovak the development was even 
more restrained—taking place, not before all voiced conso:ants, but only before 
voiced fricatives and sonants, and here actually only in connection with o 
(Czech mij, kil, dvir, dim, niz; Slovak mé6j, kél, bér, n6Z) And in both these 
languages there is an evident crossing of this process with the reflexion of old 
lengths—cf. Czech hira, kira, hriza, vile; Slovak hréza, kéra, vél’a. 

On the other hand, in spreading to the northeast this phenomenon met with 
resistance in the different accentual system of the northern Ukrainian and 
southern Belorussian dialects, and there it appears, in principle, only under the 
accent. 

Its more organic quality in the southwestern Ukrainian system is attested also 
by its profound influence on the morphonological structure. If we take 7 to 
symbolize the result of the change of narrowed 0, e, then we may say that 7 
appears consistently in the same morphological categories where o or e appears 
in the presence of fugitive vowels; on the other hand, to the sounds 9, e in words 
of the first type corresponds # in words of the second type This may be illus- 
trated by the proportion: 


kin?:konja = son:snu (N and G sg. of mase. subst.), 
sil:selo = den:dno (G pl. and N sg. of neut. subst.), 


and so on, in all categories, giving the graphic schema 
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Of course, there are facts crossing this schema, but they are of peripheral 
nature and of secondary significance. There is nothing like this schema in Polish, 
or Slovak, or Czech. Perhaps for that very reason it was easy for Polish to part 
with not only 4 but even é: after the loss of vowel length the alternations a: 4, 
e:é were only traditional, without any morphonological functions, and unsup- 
ported by a systematic symmetry. 

I shall not dwell on the minor and controversial—possibly later—phenomena 
in Ukrainian which perhaps point to western influence, like the presence of the 
suffix -en- together with -jan- in adjectives (kaminnyj—kamyanyj) or the al- 
ternation of the type zberu; zbiraty (now only dialectal) in imperfective verbs. 
My task here is not to collect the various more or less striking coincidences, 
but to demonstrate some common lines of development. 

The majority of West Slavic languages, including Polish, lost (or failed to 
develop) the phonological role of the accent If the accent plays any essential 
role in these languages, it is only that of indicating word boundaries. In Ukrain- 
ian, on the contrary, the morphological and, to some extent even the phonetic 
role of the accent is great and, in general, is growing in importance. In this 
respect Ukrainian goes along with the other East Slavic languages But here we 
find a curious paradox: if we take the southwestern group of Ukrainian dialects, 
bordering on Polish, we see that not a single phonetic change depends on the 
accent. Whether we consider the development of narrowed 9, e, or of é or of the 
nasal vowels—nowhere has accent played any role. It was only much later that 
the passage of unaccented o to u and of unaccented y to e took place, but there are 
probably good grounds for Kurylo’s thesis that this tendency supplants an older 
tendency toward vowel harmony within the word, independent of the accent.* 
This latter tendency is possibly to be related to the Balkan connections of the 
Western Ukraine (through Rumania and Bulgaria), which may be noted to a 
greater or lesser degree starting with the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.” 

Still another tendency draws together the southwestern group of Ukrainian 
dialects and the Little. Polish dialects—the tendency to bring y and e together. 
I have already written about this development in Ukrainian and about its 
significance for the phonological system of the language in my article ‘‘Phonema 
Errans” (Lingua 2: 4, 1950). But the development in many Little Polish di- 
alects® followed the same direction from the phonological point of view (if we 
allow for the different system of vowel alternation, which is somewhat more 
symmetrical in the Little Polish dialects than in the Ukrainian dialects with the 
development of 0, e to 7). Among both the Ukrainian and the Little Polish dialects 
there are few in which this development has been carried through to its con- 
clusion. But in its complete form it results in the removal of the phoneme y from 


8° Q. Kurylo, ‘“‘Sproba pojasnyty proces zminy 0, e v novyx zakrytyx skladax u pivdennij 
hrupi ukrajins°*kyx dijalektiv’’ (Zb. IFV VUAN 80), Kiev 1928, especially 55-68. 

37 Kuraszkiewicz, Gramoty 78. 

% K. Nitsch, ‘“‘Dialekty jezyka polskiego’’, Jezyk polski i jego historja 2, Krakéw 1915, 
257. 
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its relations with 7, the identification of y with e, and the formation of a clear 
five-member system: 


0 e/y 
a 


This typically West Slavic solution of the problem is diametrically opposed not 
only to the Russian but also, interestingly enough, to the Great Polish and 
northern Ukrainian within the Polish and Ukrainian areas.” 

It is not impossible that we should also connect with the interrelations with 
Ukrainian the very loss of the category of quantity in the Polish vowels. This 
loss occurred earlier in Ukrainian than in Polish, and in Polish the process spread 
from the southeast to the northwest. The Kashubian dialects, as is known, still 
retain relics of quantitative distinctions. The role of Ukrainian may here be a 
dual one: it may have given the initial impulse to the general elimination of this 
category, and it may have partly contributed to its not being admitted in the 
literary language. 

Polish-Ukrainian interrelations may also have manifested themselves in both 
languages in the choice of phonetic reflexes and in the formation of the phon- 
ological system in both literary languages. If we compare the Polish and 
Ukrainian dialects, it is striking that the western and northern Polish dialects on 
the one hand, and the northern Ukrainian dialects on the other developed a 
number of diphthongs. In northern Ukrainian these correspond to the falling 
character of the accent and appear as reflexes of é and narrowed 0, e under the 
accent. Even more complicated—and, generally speaking, the farther west the 
more complicated—is the system of Polish diphthongs, where we find, for ex- 
ample, 0% < u, du, du < d, yy < y, 6* < 6 in Western Great Poland, also & 
< o in Krajna and Bory Tucholskie.” This last system is rather connected with 
Polabian and, through it, to some degree with German dialects. But there is 
nothing of all this in the Polish literary language, any more than in the Ukrainian 
literary language. Both languages have selected a maximally simplified system 
of monophthongs with generally very symmetrical correspondences of the “‘tri- 
angular” type. Was it not of importance here that precisely this system was 
common to both, while the systems with diphthongs were constructed on com- 
pletely different bases in Ukrainian and Polish? 

We may connect with the phonological system of both languages two other 
phenomena which I shall only mention here in passing. 

O. Kurylo“ tried to find in interaction with Polish and, particularly, Little 


39 IT leave aside the nasal vowels, not only because they have been to a large degree 
eliminated in the Little Polish dialects, but also because even where they have been retained 
they represent only a supplement to the system, and not an essential alteration. 

49 Nitsch, Dialekty passim, especially 325. 

410. Kurylo, ‘Pro nezaleZnu vid naholosu zminu a po m°?jakix konsonantax ta po i v 
ukrajins°’kix dijalektax”’, Ukrajins°’kyj dijalektolohitényj zbirnyk 2, Kiev 1929. 
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Polish dialects a starting-point for explaining the Western Ukrainian change of 
‘a > ‘e (‘y, ‘t) independently of the accent, considering this change very old— 
not more recent than the twelfth or thirteenth century (type pjetdesjét). Al- 
though such an explanation would be favorable to my thesis, I think that this 
phenomenon in the Hucul dialect, which was its center of radiation, arose 
independently of Polish. But as it spread northward it did affect, not all words, 
but those in which Polish/Little Polish dialects had ‘e < ¢. In other words, the 
present aspect of this phenomenon in the southwestern group of Ukrainian 
dialects, excepting the Hucul dialects, would indeed be different were it not for 
the interaction with Polish dialects, and here Kurylo is right. 

But there is still another side to the question. If we find in Ukrainian dialects 
‘a > ‘e where Little Polish dialects had ‘e < ¢, was not the very process of 
denasalization of ¢ in the Little Polish dialects also a manifestation of their 
proximation to the phonetic system—or even to the pronunciation of a number 
of concrete words—in that group of Ukrainian dialects? I shall not undertake to 
give an affirmative answer to this question, but I wish to stress that it would be 
favored by the existence of Little Polish dialects that completely denasalized 
¢ while preserving q (¢). But the greatest authority in the field of Polish dialec- 
tology, K. Nitsch, testifies that there are no such dialects and that the denasali- 
zation of both Polish nasal vowels everywhere and always proceeded in parallel 
fashion.“ Still it is interesting that he considers the denasalization of ¢ as the 
logical, if not the chronological, starting-point of the process, and views the loss 
of nasality in g as the result of leveling with ¢. It is true that he sees the center 
of radiation of these changes in the Sieradz district.“ 

It is worth noting the replacement of the suffix -’ev- by -’ov- in such categories 
as the dative singular of masculine substantives, the nominative and genitive 
plural of masculine substantives, the possessive adjectives, and the imper- 
fective verbal suffix -’ev(a)-. Kuraszkiewicz considers this a phonetic develop- 
ment in the Polish language, except for the Mazovian dialects, and sees its 
cause in the appearance of o after palatalized consonants, which upset the old 
distribution of o after hard consonants and e after soft. But if this were a phonetic 
phenomenon, it would have affected not only suffixes but also words of the type 
drzewo, cholewa .. . Kuraszkiewicz is right, however, in the sense that this 
(morphological) leveling could have taken place only as a result of the fact that 
it became possible for e and o to appear in the same positions. But if this is so, 
then in Ukrainian the prerequisite for such levelings was the hardening of 
consonants before e. True, the number of categories affected by this leveling in 
Ukrainian was smaller, since the nominative plural in -ove had gone out of use 


42 Cf. the observations of K. Dejna, who apparently did not know Kurylo’s study, on the 
dialects of the Ternopol region, confirming the explanation here offered (Jezyk polski 28, 
1948, 77). 

43 K. Nitsch, ‘‘Z historji narzecza malopolskiego’’, Symbolae Grammaticae in honorem I. 
Rozwadowski 2, Krakéw 1928, 456. 

44 Thid., 465. 

45 W. Kuraszkiewicz, Obocznosé -’ev- / -’ov- w dawnej polszczyénie i w dzisiejszych gwarach 
(Prace Wroctawskiego Tow. Naukowego), Wroctaw 1951, 25, passim. 
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and the genitive plurals in -ov and -ev had both passed to -iv (as also in the 
nominative singular masculine of possessive adjectives). But this does not 
change matters essentially. On the other hand, we cannot fail to be struck by the 
fact that the replacement of -’ev- by -‘ov- was carried out most thoroughly in 
adjacent Ukrainian and Polish dialects, while it is almost completely absent in 
the northern Ukrainian and Great Polish dialects. In any case, the substitution 
took place in the Little Polish dialects before the fifteenth century, but even in 
the oldest Ukrainian charters genitive plural forms of the type sjulzyéjw”, 
groxjuv” may witness to a greater age for the substitution. The absence of graphs 
with o in the dative singular is easily explained by the well-known conservatism 
of old East Slavic orthography in respect to the representation of o after pal- 
atalized consonants. Thus it is possible that here also we have to do with a 
common southwest-Ukrainian—Little Polish phenomenon, and in such a case it 
would be necessary to investigate the question of whether the center of radiation 
was in Ukrainian or Polish dialects. 

The dispalatalization of r in the southwestern Ukrainian dialects, through the 
development of j after r (burja), which took place here independently of the 
northern Ukrainian dialects (later and in another way), was perhaps also con- 
nected with influences from Polish dialects, where r?, that is to say, r with a 
following palatal element, was still maintained in the seventeenth century. In 
that case, Ukrainian 7 would appear as the equivalent of the Polish *. But this 
phenomenon is probably much later.“ Neither shall I broach the question of 
possible Ukrainian influence in the exclusion of mazurism from the Polish 
literary language, for I cannot here enter into the problem of the chronology of 
mazurism.*° 


The mutual influences of Ukrainian and Polish should not be exaggerated. 
Ukrainian is connected by a number of essential traits with the East Slavic 
languages—we need only recall the development of g or the full-vocalism of 
tort-groups. It has evolved a number of independent features that set it off 
sharply from the nearest East and West Slavic languages, like, for example, the 
dispalatalization of consonants before e, y, or the system of alternations of oa, 
e indicated above. But the material adduced in this article—without any pre- 
tension to exhaustiveness—shows that, as a result of its peripheral position 
among the East Slavic languages (in the direction of the southwest), Ukrainian 


46 Kuraszkiewicz, Obocznoéé 13. 

47.V. Dem?janéuk, ‘‘Morfolohija ukrajins°*kyx hramot XIV-ho i perSoji polovyny XV-ho 
viku”’, Zap. IFV VUAN 16, Kiev 1928, 81. 

48 And in explaining the exceptions with e in the Polish literary language—krélewicz, 
krélewna (cf. krélowa, krélowaé)—one should weigh the possibility of Ukrainian influence. 
It is interesting that Russian koroleva, instead of the expected koroléva, is appar- 
ently a Ukrainianism, although, of course, from a later period. 

4° Kuraszkiewicz, Gramoty 95. 

50 Cf. W. Taszycki, Dawnoégé tzw. mazurzenia w jezyku polskim, Warszawa 1948; K. Nitsch, 
“Granice mazurzenia w $wietle Polski plemiennej”’, Biuletyn Polskiego Tow. Jezykoznaw- 
czego 10, Krakéw 1950. 
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shared with Polish a number of essential processes of development, and also that 
this interaction with Polish was a very old one and was renewed after a temporary 
interruption. It would seem that the facts here collected permit us to distinguish 
two main periods of Ukrainian-Polish linguistic relations in historical times: 

1) From the tenth to the fourteenth century. This is the period of the rise, 
flowering, and wealth of, first, the Kievan state and, later, the Galician-Vol- 
hynian principality. During this period the current of influence runs mainly 
from east to west, from Ukrainian, and particularly Western Ukrainian, terri- 
tories to Polish. It may be assumed that this period saw an important Ukrainian 
influence on the Polish lexicon. The language of affairs was formed earlier in the 
Ukraine than in Poland. Even if we judge only from the documents that have 
been preserved, the first Galician charters appear earlier than the first Polish 
rotae by a half-century; and doubtless these charters depended on an old, 
perhaps even Kievan, tradition, while the language of the Polish chanceries at 
that time was Latin. 

But the same holds, mutatis mutandis, for the language of literature in general. 
Even if we derive the Church Slavonicisms of the Bogurodzica and other early 
Polish ecclesiastical texts exclusively from the Czech church tradition, we must 
not forget that that tradition had been for some hundreds of years only a tra- 
dition in Bohemia, whereas in the neighboring Ukraine words of the type 
Bogurodzica, gospodzina, Boszicze, dzela, etc. belonged to common, living usage. 
It becomes particularly easy to picture the paths of penetration of Ukrainian- 
isms into the Polish language at this time if we take the position of those who 
believe that the Polish literary language was not formed until the sixteenth 
century, and then on a Little Polish basis. For that means our accepting the thesis 
that ‘the Polish territory was not at that time a closed and sharply delimited 
unit, its several dialects were connected with dialects of neighboring, non- 
Polish Slavic territories.’”*' Of course, the Little Polish dialect group would at 
that time be most closely connected with the southwestern Ukraine, and so, when 
it later became the center for the formation of the literary language, many 
Ukrainian elements must have automatically been included in the literary 
language. The literary language of Rus, on the other hand, was already formed 
by that time (for the whole extensive territory, moreover), and that was one of 
the reasons for its not admitting Polonisms, which bore a provincial character. 
They may have been stored in the living speech of the western half of the Ukrain- 
ian lands, but they appeared in literature only after the decline of the old literary 
language; and that is what has given investigators the impression of an ex- 
traordinarily powerful torrent of Polonisms invading the language from the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries on. 

But in any case it may be assumed even a priori that no small part of the 
common lexicon of Polish and Ukrainian penetrated into Polish from Ukrainian 
at this time; only, until now, these processes have been almost entirely 


51 Milewski 321. 
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neglected. And even if we leave aside lexical borrowings, the common phonetic 
and phonological features leave no doubt about the direction of prevailing in- 
fluences in this period. 

2) The period of the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries is one of enormous 
Polish influence on Ukrainian, chiefly in lexicon, partly also in syntax. Although 
these processes likewise are almost completely uninvestigated in their details, 
their general character is clear, and we need not tarry over them here. 

Thus, in the complicated picture of Ukrainian-Polish linguistic relations there 
was a change of roles. If it is true that Ukrainian would not now be as it is with- 
out the influence of Polish, it is also true that Polish would bear a different 
physiognomy without the influence of Ukrainian. It is an important task of 
Slavic linguistics to investigate the contribution of each language to the other— 
an important task and an interesting one from the point of view of general 
linguistics as well. To be sure, in the history of each of the two languages the 
influence of the other is no ““Open-sesame’”’ to unlock all secret doors and clear up 
every obscurity. Not even the phenomena mentioned in this article are com- 
pletely explained by these interactions. But it still remains that the interactions 
took place, and they have left their trace on the development of both languages. 
At this time particularly, when intensive work is being done on the Old Polish 
lexicon and on Polish historical dialectology, it has seemed to me appropriate to 
call attention to this important, but hitherto completely neglected, field of in- 
vestigation. The aim of this article has been only to propose some basic prin- 
ciples for tackling the study of the problem without any pretense to being such 
a study. 


Harvard University 


52 As one of the harbingers of such an investigation we may name the article by K. 
Nitsch, ‘‘P6ki i nim’’ in his book Studia z historii polskiego stownictwa (RWF PAU 67:6, 
Krakéw 1948). Nitsch makes no special attempt to demonstrate Ukrainian-Polish inter- 
action, but his very data lead him to set up important old common features. Thus he ac- 
cepts the connection of the conjunction péki with Red Rus’. Strangely enough, he was 
unaware of Ukrainian conjunctions of the type pokil’—otherwise, in treating this ‘‘typically 
Little Polish conjunction” (p. 54), he would have been able to establish connections with 
Ukrainian territories! 
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VESTIGES OF THE EARLIEST RUSSIAN VERNACULAR 


RoMAN JAKOBSON 


Besides numerous relics of medieval material culture, recent Russian arche- 
ological explorations have unearthed a few instances of early East Slavic writing. 

In 1949, during the excavations of burial mounds of the ninth, tenth and early 
eleventh centuries, near the village of Gnezdovo in the vicinity of Smolensk, 
there was found an amphora (Old Russian koréaga) with an inscription cut into 
the baked clay. Guided by archeological indications, D. Avdusin and M. Tixo- 
mirov' have placed it in the first quarter of the tenth century and read goruxééa, 
which they believe to be an inept rendering of the Old Russian goruxa ‘mustard’. 
P. Cernyx? has pointed out the paleographic and especially the linguistic un- 
soundness of this reading and has proffered his own interpretation of the in- 
scription: adjective gorusna (instead of the expected gorusena) with the omitted 
substantive zorna, i.e. ‘mustard (seeds)’. A Czech expert, F. V. Mare, in his 
detailed analysis of this inscription’, stressed the archaic character of its letters, 
which prompted him to date it from the tenth—perhaps even the early tenth 
century. After having submitted Cernyx’s reading to a severe paleographic and 
linguistic scrutiny, Mare’ himself deciphered the inscription as gorux psa, i.e. 
goruxe pesa ‘Gorux wrote’ with the omission of both weak vowels. The name 
Goruxe is, however, not attested, and the aorist posa is, in such an application, 
a most improbable substitution for the expected perfect posals. All three inter- 
pretations, moreover, operate with an unlikely ligature of two letters: x and sé 
(Tixomirov), § and n (Cernyx), x and ps (Mare8). 

The controversial sign between the clear beginning of the inscription goru 
and the final @ actually represents the letter n with the diacritic mark of jota- 
tion, a hook that may be attached to the right mast of the letter N. In order 
to render the group /nja/ the oldest Russian manuscripts use either the letter 
n plus an a with prejotation or, occasionally, the letter n with a diacritic mark 
of jotation plus an a (or, redundantly, both devices together). The latter device 
is applied in the inscription under discussion to render /gorunja/, i.e. the nomina- 
tive feminine singular of the possessive adjective from a man’s name Goruno, 
attested in early Slavic onomastics.‘ The substantive unambiguously referred to, 
and therefore omitted, is kercaga. Thus, the inscription designates ‘Gorun’s 
(amphora)’. Compare the Bulgarian inscription on a clay spindle whorl of the 
tenth century discovered in Preslav, lolin preslena ‘Lola’s whorl’, and the in- 
scription on a slate whorl of the eleventh or twelfth century which was found in 


1 “Drevnejsaja russkaja nadpis?’”’, Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR 20: 4, 1950, 71-79. 

2 “K voprosu o gnezdovskoj nadpisi”’, Izvestija Akademii Nauk SSSR-Otdelenie literatury 
i jazyka 9, 1950, 398-401. A reproduction of the vessel with the inscription is appended. 

3 “Dva objevy starfch slovanskfch ndpish’’, Slavia 20, 1951, 497-514. The second speci- 
men discussed by the author is the Bulgarian Cyrillic inscription of 943, uncovered in 1950 
in Dobruja and still awaiting verification. 

4Cf. F. Miklosich, Die Bildung der slavischen Personen- und Ortsnamen, Heidelberg 
1927, 9, 50. 
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Kiev in 1885, potvorine preslena ‘Potvora’s whorl’*. The appellative poivora 
‘monster’ was used as a proper name carrying the same magical function as the 
name of the Russian priest Upire Lixyi, literally ‘malicious vampire’, who in 
1047 copied the Glagolitic Books of the Prophets into Cyrillic characters. Per- 
haps an inscription similar to Gorun’s (but without the omission of the sub- 
stantive) was scratched in the twelfth century around the neck of a Kievan 
amphora. V. Riga reads the remnants of the inscription. . . nea. . . a koréaga si 
and is inclined to consider it a designation of the owner*. Gorun’s one-word in- 
scription seems to be the oldest known East Slavic specimen of writing, even if 
its relegation to the beginning of the tenth century remains controversial. The 
Arabic dirhem of 907-908 found with the amphora gives only the terminus a quo: 
it is obvious, however, that the vessel with this inscription is a ritual part of a 
pagan funeral (cremation in a boat, sacrifice, ceremonial interment of the sword). 
Thus the penetration of Cyrillic letters to the Eastern Slavs was anterior to their 
Christianization. It is possible, however, that not the Slavonic letters but the 
inscribed amphora itself was imported into pagan Russia from the Christianized 
areas of the Slavic South or West. Striking similarities were noted between pot- 
tery found in the Gnezdovo barrows and Czech ceramics. But then again we are 
confronted with a controversial question: were the Czechs familiar also with the 
Cyrillic alphabet 2 

The distinguished archeologist A. Arcixovskij’ communicates the recent dis- 


5B. Rybakov, Remeslo drevnej Rusi, Moscow 1948, 197ff (reproductions on p. 198); 
idem, ‘‘Remeslo”’, Istorija kul?tury drevnej Rust I, Moscow 1948, 108ff (reproductions on 
p. 110). 

6 Oéerki po istorii byta domongol?skoj Rusi [= Trudy Gos. Istoriteskogo Muzeja 5), Moscow 
1929, 38. Rybakov’s reading of this inscription in his cited book, p. 370f, is unconvincing. 
Cf. also his article: Nadpis°? kievskogo gonéara XI veka, Kratkie soob3éenija Instituta ma- 
terial?noj kul?tury 12, 1946, 134-8. Other examples of Old Russian inscriptions on objects, 
confined to possessive adjectives: nevestotee [prjaslo] in Vysgorod = whorl belonging to 
nevéstoka ‘daughter or sister-in-law’; juriscina [boéove or beéeka] ‘Jurisce’s barrel’ in Nov- 
gorod, XIJ-XIII century: A. Arcixovskij, Novgorodskaja ékspedicija, Kratkie soob3tenija. .. 
XXVII, 113-22 (with reproductions). The inscription on a boot-tree of the XIII-XIV cen- 
ury, excavated in Novgorod (ibid.), is mne.i, probably mneni [sapozi] ‘Mspnens’s boots’; 
cf. Old Czech Mnen occurring in the Necrologium of PodlaZice, XIII century, and derived, as 
well as Miata, from mon- ‘minor’: for the suffix -en- in Slavic personal names examples are 
collected by Miklosich, p. 8. The inscription on the lid of a bucket excavated in Novgorod 
and assigned by Arcixovskij roughly to the twelfth century (see below, footnote 7) presents 
a Glagolitic M followed by a Cyrillic n: the Glagolitic letter apparently stands for its spell- 
ing-name myslite or rather mysléte, and the whole sequence intimates mysljaten», originally 
mysljatens [korece or kabel or okove] ‘Mysljata’s bucket’ (cf. vladyéone, doterond, gospodenr). 
Finally, in some inscriptions the name of the owner or giver appears as a mere signature: 
such is the name molodilo on a whorl, discovered by Gorodcov in Rjazan’ (see Rybakov, 
Remeslo . . . ; 198). 

6 See E. Kletnova, ‘‘Velikij Gnezdovskij. mogil?nik,’’ Niederliv sbornik, Prague 1925, 
316ff.; K. Hordlek, Rajhradské Martyrologium Adonis a otézka éeské cyrilice, Listy filo- 
logické 66, 1939, 23ff. 

7 “Novye otkrytija v Novgorode”, Voprosy istorii 1951, No. 12, 77-87 (with the tracings 
of five documents; deed No. 9 is reproduced on p. 83). Another variant of his report: ‘‘Arxeo- 
logiéeskie otkrytija v Novgorode’’, Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR 21:12, 1951, 60-69 (with 
photographs of two documents, in particular deed No. 9). 
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coveries in Novgorod, where excavations yielding abundant results have been 
conducted since 1929. The most remarkable find of 1951 were private letters 
and commercial documents scratched on the inner side of birch bark. The fact 
of the existence of this form of writing has been previously known but no samples 
were ever found before the Novgorod discovery. Extracted along with the docu- 
ments was a tool for writing on birch bark, a bone stick, curved, well polished, 
sharpened, with an aperture at the top for fastening to the belt. The excavations 
of 1951 within the limits of an ancient Novgorod street—Xolop?ja ulica—showed 
twenty-five layers of wood road, one on top of the other, the earliest of which 
harks back to the tenth, and the last to the sixteenth century. The documents, 
totalling ten so far, were found between the separate layers and, to judge from 
the place where they were embedded and from paleographic indications, most 
of them belong to, or are close to, the fourteenth century. Three lying, one over 
the sixteenth layer from the top, and two under it, are supposed by Arcixovskij 
to date from the eleventh or twelfth century. Of these oldest documents only the 
first, now recorded as number nine, contains a coherent, legible text: 


+ w!* gostety ke vasile(e)vi jeze mi otc daels i rodi sedaeli a to za nimo 
a nyné vode novuju Zenu a moné ne vodasto niévtoze izbive ruky pustile ze 
me a inuju poels doedi dobré sotvore 


Arcixovskij is not a philologist and a few inaccuracies have slipped into his 
attempt at interpreting this text. The commentaries to this letter, published in 
the new Moscow linguistic review by V. Borkovskij* and F. Kuz?min° are, un- 
fortunately, even less satisfactory. 

In point of fact, the content of this document gives no ground for misunder- 
standing: 


From Gostjata to Basil. What my father has given me and (what my) 
kinsfolk have added, is his due. Now, however, since he has taken a 
new wife, to me he will afford nothing. Having badly beaten me, he 
has got me off his hand(s), while he married another. Journey (here) 
when you would do well. 


The male name Gostjata (Common Slavic */gosteta/) is amply documented in 
the early onomastics of Slavic peoples, especially Czechs and Poles. Despite 
Kuz?min, it cannot possibly be a female name or sobriquet, and za nim» indubit- 
ably refers to the father of a male Gostjata and not to the mythical husband of 
the alleged female Gostjata. The far-fetched conclusions of Kuz?min fall flat 
concerning the exceptional cultural significance of the fact that a Russian woman 
(!) “belonging to rich merchant circles” (!) of the eleventh century was able to 
write or dictate her ‘‘complaints of a divorced wife” (!). 

The accusative novuju Zenu and inuju refer, obviously, to one and the same 


8 ““Dragocennye pamjatniki drevnerusskoj pis°mennosti’’, Voprosy jazykoznanija 1952, 
No. 3, 131-136. 
* “‘Novgorodskaja berestjanaja gramota No. 9”’, ibid., 137-140. 
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woman, so that the accusation of bigamy raised by Arcixovskij against Gost- 
jata’s father is deprived of any foundation. Equally groundless are his bold 
sociological inferences drawn from the struggle of a Gostjata, relying on the new, 
urban, individualistic norms, with a father who is the exponent of the traditions 
of a large, patriarchal family. 

The form ruky is not an accusative plural but a usual genitivus separationis 
depending on the verb pustiti. Hence the elucidations of all three commentators 
are to be rejected as making no sense: Arcixovskij, izbive ruky, pustile ze me 
‘having badly beaten my hands (although, actually, this would mean the hands 
of more than one person) he let me go’; Borkovskij, izbi, ve ruky pustile ze me 
‘has badly beaten and forced me to submit’ (although, actually, this would 
mean ‘. . .left me in the hands of more than one person. . .’); Kuz?min, izbi ve 
ruky, pustile Ze me ‘tore away the matrimonial hand-clasp agreement and di- 
vorced me’ (although, actually, this would mean ‘he has badly beaten into the 
hands of more than one person and let me go’). 

Certainly, the aorist was in Old Russian a living form with a specific, clear-cut 
grammatical meaning, but this very meaning of the historical past, in contradis- 
tinction to the retrospective function of the perfect, makes the aorist almost 
unsuitable for the language of the letter discussed. Despite Borkovskij, ne 
vedasts is here not an aorist but, manifestly, the present of a perfective verb, 
connoting the future. 

The present participle of the perfective aspect sotvore, contrary to Borkovskij’s 
assertions, does not have here ‘‘the meaning of a past tense”’, nor is it the oldest 
instance of such a form in the language of documents. As a matter of fact, this 
form, in our text, refers to the future, as in the treaty of Oleg with the Greeks 
quoted in the Primary Chronicle under 907: 


Poiduti Ze domovs Russ, da emljut u carja vaSego na puts brasno, i 
jakori, i uZiSéa, i parusy, i eliko ims nadobé". 


In S. H. Cross’s English translation: ‘When the Russes return homeward, they 
shall receive from your Emperor food, anchors, cordage and sails and whatever 
else is needful for the journey”". 

The subject matter of Gostjata’s letter appears rather trivial. A man has 
married for the second time, and his son by the first wife, feeling maltreated and 
neglected, asks his addressee for support. This probably occurred not far from 
Novgorod, if not within Novgorod proper, sometime in the pre-Mongolian 
period of Russian history. Notwithstanding Borkovskij’s preference for the 
eleventh century, and even its first half, nothing authorizes us to advance the 


10 Povest? vremennyz let, Leningrad 1950, 1.24 and 2.185. Cf. E. Hermelin, Uber den Ge- 
brauch der Praésens-Partizipien von perfektiven Verben im Altkirchenslavischen, Uppsala 
1935, where the ancient use of these forms in Slavic languages, and their ‘‘Zukunftsbedeu- 
tung’’ in particular, is discussed; M. Korneeva-Petrulan, ‘‘K izuéeniju sostava i jazyka 
dogovorov russkix s grekami,’’ Uéenye zapiski Mosk. Gos. Univ. 150, 1952, 255-81. 

11 “The Russian Primary Chronicle’’, Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Litera- 
ture 12, 1930, 150. 
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eleventh century over the twelfth—neither the language nor the character and 
use of the letters. The unfailing preservation of + and », the regular substitution 
of ¢, the ‘‘small jus’’, for the pre-joted a, and the é observed after consonants 
and replaced elsewhere by e (doedi'*)—all these spelling features of the North 
Russian document discussed may belong to the eleventh century, but no less to 
the twelfth. 

The same Novgorod excavations disclosed an interesting text, very likely of 
the fourteenth century, written on a birch bark cylinder decorated with a jagged 
design: est» grade mezu nobom i zemleju a k nomu ede posole bezs puti same nime 
veze gramotu nepsanu ‘there is a city between heaven and earth, and a messenger 
comes to it by no road; mute himself, he carries an unwritten epistle’. 

This writing is markedly vernacular; the spelling nobo (nébo), knomu (knému) 
is particularly striking; while the initial é gave e in ede, the internal ¢ becomes 
z in nims, reflecting the western variety of the North Russian dialect." The 
dialectal lack of ¢ in the third person is documented by ede and veze. 

According to Arcixovskij, it may possibly be a riddle, resolvable perhaps as 
cloud, ray and rainbow or as nest, bird and song. A singing bird is, however, 
not mute, and the image of the rainbow as an epistle to the cloud seems quite 
forced. But in Rybnikov’s excerpts from a North Russian popular text of riddles 
we find a very close parallel to the formula cited: Cto esto sujatoj grad meédu 
nebom 1 zemleju, iz nego Ze (!) idet posol i neset gramotu nepisanu? And the answer 
follows: “‘the city is Noah’s Ark under the deluge, the messenger is the dove 
and the epistle is the olive leaf it carries in its beak to Noah’’."* The Novgorod 
inscription contains a more vernacular and finer variant of the same religious 
riddle; it is, moreover, the oldest recorded Russian riddle, discounting a few 
riddle motifs utilized in the letopisi.'* This riddle borders upon the “‘literature 
of questions and responses” which Novgorod cultivated especially in the fif- 
teenth century. One of the most typical works of this genre, Beseda trex svjati- 
telej, extols the skill in solving riddles: ispolat? tebé. . . , cto ty gorazd sny zagatki 
otgadyvat. ; 

From the oral tradition Sadovnikov collected four variants of our riddle 
which partly coincide with the text of the fourteenth century, partly deviate 
by omitting or adding some images: Stott gréb (distorted from grdd, while another 
variant russifies grdd into gérod) na putt (!), nét k nemi putt. . .idét k nemi posél 
ném. . .According to a variant from the Novgorod region, PoSél posdél ném (cf. 
Rybnikov’s iz nego Ze), prisél posél ném (fourth variant Sal posdl, §él ne dorégoj), 
prinés grdmotu neptsanu, ddl “itd? neucénomu.'* It is noteworthy that each motif 


12 Cf. A. Saxmatov, Oterk drevnejiego perioda istorii russkogo jazyka, SPB 1915, 114f. 

18 Cf. V. Vinogradov in Izvestija Otd. rus. jaz. i slov. Ross. Ak. Nauk XXIV, 1923, p. 
174 ff., especially such Novgorod texts as the letter quoted on p. 186, spelling vsim, but 
poerali. 

14 Pesni collected by P. Rybnikov, III, Moscow 1910, p. 210. 

18D. Lixatev, Russkie letopisit i ix kul?turno-istoriéeskoe znatenie, Leningrad 1947, p. 
132 ff. 

16D. Sadovnikov, Sbornik zagadok, voprosov, prité i zadaté, SPB 1901, #2180. 
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of the Novgorod inscription is repeated by at least one of the later records. But 
a few features appearing in the oral tradition do not occur in the inscription: 
the ability of the unlearned Noah to read the epistle (v riki vzjdl|i vsé proéitdl), 
and the Ark as a secluded macrocosm (v étom gérode|celyj mir tolpttsja,||a za 
ogrddu|stupit? bottsja\|). The only stable image common to all variants is the 
messenger bringing an unwritten epistle. As to the rhythmical structure of the 
Novgorod inscription, it corresponds to the present verse pattern of the Russian 
folk riddles: Est? grdd,|mezu nébom i zemléju,||a k nému Ze éde|posdl bez putt;|| 
sdm nim|veze grdmotu népsanu. 


Harvard University 
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‘TO THE UNKNOWN LAND’: A PROPOSED EMENDATION 
OF THE TEXT OF THE IGOR? TALE 


Inor SEVCENKO 


Conjectures that can lay claim to certitude are few. But all conjectures, in- 
cluding the wrong ones, are of some importance: they provoke objections, and 
they often attract attention to passages which might otherwise have been neg- 
lected by scholars. Thus it is better to attack a sound text unjustly than to allow 
a corrupt passage to go unnoticed.! A fortiori, attempting a conjecture in one of 
the admittedly corrupt passages of the Igor? Tale should be considered a legiti- 
mate pastime. This passage was early made plausible by philologists, at first 
sight at least, and did not attain the rank of ‘‘obscure’’, a circumstance that may 
explain why it has been taken for granted up to the present time. 

Verse 168 of the Tale (asnumbered by the editors of La Geste du prince Igor”), 
opening Jaroslavna’s plaint, has come down to us in the following form: 

Jaroslavnyne (-nyme A) glaso slysi? (slysite P) zegziceju neznaem? 
rano kyéet?. 

The impression is that of a text deformed in several places. As it stood in PA’, 
the passage was found to be in obvious need of emendation. For the first part of 
the verse, sure conjectures have been provided by past scholarship. Differences 
of detail aside, a virtual consensus now reigns that we must read here, as do the 
editors of La Geste, 

Jaroslavny mi (sja) glase slysit?, 
‘But what I hear is Jaroslavna’s voice’‘. It is to be noticed that the error in the 
text is one of omission‘. 

But what about the remaining part of the passage? Here the crux is the word 
neznaem? ‘unknown’, which hardly makes sense in the context. Several attempts 
at eliminating the difficulty were undertaken, the readings proposed being 
neznaema (Buslaev 1861; KorS 1909); neznaemé, a hapax (Potebnja 1878); 
neznaemaju [!?] (Barsov 1887); neznaemoju [i.e., ‘like an unknown cuckoo’ 
(Jakovlev 1891); while Ohonovs*kyj (1876) retained the reading of PA and con- 


1T am paraphrasing the view of P. Maas, Tezxtkritik, 2nd ed., 1950, 13. 

2 La Geste du prince Igor ... Texte .. . sous la direction d’Henri Grégoire, de Roman 
Jakobson et de Marc Szeftel, assistes de J. A. Joffe [= Annuaire de !’Institut de Philologie 
et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves, 8, 1945-47]. This book will be referred to throughout as 
La Geste. 

3 P stands for the editio princeps of the Tale, by Musin-PuSkin and associates, which 
appeared in 1800; A, for the ms. copy of the now lost manuscript of the Tale executed in 
1795-6 for the Empress Catherine II. 

‘For this and all other English renderings of passages of the Tale the translation by 
S. H. Cross (La Geste, 151-179) has been used. 

5 The scribe must have been puzzled by the “free” position of the reflexive pronoun, 
which in the later language became inseparable from the verb. To remove the difficulty, 
he eliminated the pronoun altogether. 
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sidered it as an “‘indeclinable adjective’’*®. Finally, Nahtigal (1950) reads ne- 
znaem>, i.e., ‘unknown voice”. 

Most recent editors show a preference for one or the other of the first two 
conjectures. Neznaema (adj.), which suggests a literal translation ‘Jaroslavna 
the unknown’, is adopted by V. Peretc® and by the sesquicentennial commemora- 
tive edition of the Soviet Academy of Sciences*. The editors of La Geste read 
neznaemé (adverbialized locative), literally ‘in an unknown (unknowing?) way’. 

It is superfluous to insist that the literal meanings of these conjectures do not 
provide satisfactory sense. Any epithet but ‘the unknown one’ is more fitting 
for the spouse of Prince Igor? himself and a daughter of Jaroslav of Gali¢. No 
wonder, then, that the supporters of the reading neznaema had to endow it with 
a somewhat special sense (‘‘not seen by anybody, lonely, i.e. Jaroslavna’’, 
Buslaev 1888"°) or to adopt in effect the risky conjecture neznaemoju" for trans- 
lation purposes (kukuskoju bezvestnoju, i.e. ‘one that has no news’, Lixaéev 1950”), 
and to skip the problem altogether". 

The reading neznaemé seems more satisfactory’. But it, too, often has as a 
point of departure the idea of Jaroslavna’s being unaware of the fate of Igor? 
and his army. This is borne out by the rendering of the word in the various 
“literal” translations of the Tale: v bezvestii (Jakobson), dans son angoisse (Gré- 
goire), without tidings (Cross)!5. 

Taken out of context, these interpretations are possible, if slightly strained. 
But if we read Jaroslavna’s plaint (vv. 168-183) we find that she is far from 
being ignorant of the circumstances of Igor>’s defeat. Not only does she know 
the place of the battle (v. 170), but she is informed about the direction in which 
the wind blew during the struggle of the two hosts (v. 174); she is aware that 
Igor”’s army suffered from thirst during the fight (v. 183), not to mention her 
knowledge of the wounds inflicted upon Igor? (v. 171)!*. Far from being “‘with- 
out tidings’, Jaroslavna is credited by the author of the tale with a minute 


6 Enumeration of these readings in V. Peretc, Slovo o polku Ihorevim, 1926, 305. 

7 Slavistitna Revija 3, 1950, 378f., 390. 

8 Op. cit., 123. 

9 Slovo o polku Igoreve, ed. V. P. Adrianova-Peretc, 1950, 26 (the text of the Tale has 
been edited by D. S. Lixaéev). 

10F. Buslaev, Russkaja zrestomatija, 1888, 100. 

11V. Peretc, Slovo o polku Ihorevim, 305, finds it paleographically inadmissible. 

12 Slovo ..., ed. Adrianova-Peretc, 70, 98. 

13 In the commentary to our passage, provided on p. 461 of the work quoted in the pre- 
ceding note, there is not even a mention of the fact that neznaema is a conjecture. 

14 By coincidence, as will soon be seen. Of course, we will not consider this form as an 
adverbialized locative. Such a postulated form, derived from a passive participle and 
having an active (?) meaning, besides being a hapax, is not a satisfactory remedy. A. Po- 
tebnja, Slovo o polku Igoreve . . . (Vorone% 1878; 2nd ed., Xarkiv 1914), p. 136, who does 
not comment on his own conjecture, takes it in a passive sense. 

18 La Geste, 197, 71, 173. 

16 Some of these details are confirmed by the Hypatian and Laurentian Chronicles; cf. 
La Geste, 118, 144. 
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knowledge of the circumstances of the battle in which her beloved lost his 
liberty: a fine touch in the portrait of the wailing wife, who, the reader is led to 
infer, must have avidly interrogated every survivor about the details of the 
disaster’. 

After these considerations, we might feel more free to depart from interpreta- 
tions connecting the unclear neznaem? with Jaroslavna, and to look for the cue 
to the meaning of the passage elsewhere. We shall find it in the text of the Tale 
proper. 

Now, the Tale (and the Chronicles) use a technical term to designate Cuman 
territories, strange and inaccessible: zemli neznaemé, na polé neznaemé, neznae- 
moju stranoju, na nevédomu zemlju ‘unknown land, plain’® are the expressions 
that we encounter in this special sense. It therefore seems that this ‘unknown 
land” was originally mentioned by the Tale in v. 168, and I propose to read its 
second part as follows: 

zegziceju (zemli) neznaemé rano kyéet? 
‘like a cuckoo, in the morn she sends her song to the unknown land’. 

The closest parallel provided by the Tale is v. 29, where we encounter a rather 
similar situation of the sending of a message towards the Cuman land. Here it is 
the birdlike demon Divs who takes the place of Jaroslavna: Dive kliéet? vroxu 
dreva: velit poslusati zemli neznaemé ‘Div cries in the crest of a tree: bids the un- 
known land give ear’. . . (there follows the enumeration of place names and ter- 
ritories under Cuman domination). Cf. also the Tale, v. 128, where the Cuman 
victory over the princes Rjurik and David is deplored: it was obtained na polé 
neznaemé. 

In order to explain the omission of zemli in the verse under discussion, it is 
not necessary to remind ourselves of the omission of sja a few words earlier and 
to think of an “error cluster”. We need only assume that a single letter fell out: 
the name of the letter Z in the Slavonic alphabet was zemlja. Therefore it was 
by means of this letter with an abbreviation sign above it that the word ‘earth, 
land’ was often written'*. Consequently, the omission of the word zemlja could 


17 According to the Hypatian Chronicle, only fifteen Rus? warriors escaped death. We 
may assume that Belovolod Prosovié, mentioned in the same source, who brought the 
tidings of the defeat to Great Prince Svjatoslav (then in Novgorod-Seversk land), was 
one of the survivors. 

1% The Tale, vv. 29, 67, 128; for examples derived from the Chronicles, cf. Slovo... , 
ed. Adrianova-Peretc, 394. The same technical term was used to designate the Cuman na- 
tion. When the author of the Pozrvala of Feodosij Peéerskij referred to the havoc wrought 
by Cuman incursions towards the end of the eleventh century, he said that cities of Rus? 
had been taken ot jazyka neznaema, ‘by the unknown people’. Cf. D. Abramovyé, ‘‘Kyevo- 
Peéers*kyj Pateryk’’, in Vseukrajins°ka Akad. Nauk, Pamjatky movy ta psy>menstva davnjoji 
Ukrajiny 4, 1930, 93. For a similar expression, cf. a Prologue-type Life of St. Constan- 
tine-Cyril, where we read that this apostle azbukvy neznaemi sestavi dobré ‘skillfully com- 
posed an unknown [i.e. hitherto unknown, unfamiliar] alphabet,’ Materialy po istorii 
vozniknoventja drevnejsej slavjanskoj literatury, 1930, 104. 

19'V. I. Borkovskij, ‘‘O jazyke suzdal°skoj letopisi po Lavrent?evskomu spisku’’, in 
Akad. Nauk SSSR, Izvestija komisit po russkomu jazyku I, 1931, 10, where we find, for 
example: be (= boze) . . . sozdavyi nbo (= nebo) i. 2. (= zemlju). Cf. also E. F. Karskij, 
Slavjanskaja kirillovskaja paleografija, 1928, 243. 
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and did happen easily in our ms. Thus v. 152, where we have Trojani P: Zojani 
A, can be restored only by reading, with the editors of La Geste, z(emli) Trojani. 
To take an analogous case: in one of the opening sentences of the ZadonSéina 
the comparison of mss. readings tugoju i pecaliju pokrySasja*: tugoju zcmleju i 
pecalju i pokrysasja*' led R. Jakobson to a sure reconstruction: tugoju zemlja 7 
pecaliju pokrysasja”. 

The postulated dative without preposition to designate direction in which 
the action takes place is of current usage in the literature of the time”. 

The new reading is in agreement with the deliberately and skillfully handled 
principal formal device of the Tale. Zegziceju zemli neznaemé produces (not to 
say restores) a nice alliteration’. 

In Jaroslavna’s Plaint, the attention of the princess is centered on the region 
in which her husband suffered the defeat and where he is detained—Igor?’s 
wife’s thoughts turn to the Cuman Land. She wants to fly like a cuckoo down 
the river (v. 169); to dip her sleeve in Kajaly, the river of the defeat (v. 170). 
With her mind’s eye, she encompasses the battlefield (vv. 174, 183); if she 
apostrophizes the Dnepr, she does so to stress that it flows through the Cuman 
land (v. 177). Jaroslavna asks the “‘lordly river’ to float her husband back to 
her, so that she may not “‘at morn send him. . . her. . . tears down to the sea” 
(v. 180), i.e., again towards the Cuman Steppe. She sends her plaint from the 
ramparts of Putivl? to the place where her captive husband is held: zemli nez- 
naemé rano kyéet?. 

Thus the proposed emendation can be defended on linguistic, paleographic and 
poetic grounds. What is more important, it makes better sense. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


20 Undol?skij ms. Cf. J. Fréek, ZédonStina . . . (Prague 1948), p. 2 of synoptic texts. 

21 Zdanov ms. Text in S. K. Sambinago, ‘“‘Povesti o Mamaevom poboisée’’, in Imper. 
Akad. Nauk, Sbornik ORJaS 81:7, 1906, 104. 

22 A similar case is found in another passage of the ZadonS¢ina (Fréek, op. cit., p. 17 of 
synoptic texts), where the ms. of the Kirillo-Belozerskij monastery omits the word zemlja, 
preserved in all other mss. The reconstruction of the Zadon&éina is currently being under- 
taken by Professor Jakobson. 

23 J. Tyméenko, ‘‘Nominatyv i datyv v ukrajins’kij movi’, in Ukrajins°ka Akad. 
Nauk, Zbirnyk istor.-filol. viddilu, 32, 1925, 31. Cf. E. F. Karskij, ‘“Nabljudenija v oblasti 
sintaksisa Lavrent?evskogo spiska letopisi’”’, in Akad. Nauk SSSR, Izvestija po russkomu 
jazyku i slovesnosti 2:1, 1929, 32-33 (of course, with verbs of movement). The closest parallel 
to our text is found in the so-called Christmas Sermon of John of Damascus (ed. A. Nikol?- 
skaja, ‘‘K voprosu o pejzaze v drevne-russkoj literature”, Sbornik statej v gest? ... A. I. 
Sobolevskogo, 1928, 435 f.): 7 slavii i lastovica pripévajut goram. J. Tyméenko, op cit., p. 36, 
adduces examples from Ukrainian folklore texts of the type kozak orlu promovljaje. 

24 On alliterations in the Tale cf. D. TschiZewskij, Geschichte der altrussischen Literatur 
im 11., 12. und 18. Jahrhundert, 1948, 343f. and 414-16. Cf. also the same author’s “‘On 
Alliteration in Ancient Russian Epic Literature’’, in Russtan Epic Studies, edd. R. Jakob- 
son and E. J. Simmons, 1949, 125-130. 
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SABESDIKER LOSN IN YIDDISH: A PROBLEM OF 
LINGUISTIC AFFINITY* 


UrRIEL WEINREICH 


They said to him, ‘‘Say Shibboleth,’’ and he said ‘‘Sib- 
boleth,” for he could not pronounce it right; then they 
seized him and slew him at the fords of the Jordan.— 
Judges 12:6. 


1. BrzrneuaL DIALEcCTOLOGY APPLIED TO YIDDISH 


1.1. One of the most attractive domains of diachronic linguistics is the study 
of dialectological developments in consistently bilingual speech communities. 
“The basic problem . . . in connection with bilingualism,” to quote André Mar- 
tinet,' “is how far two structures in contact can be maintained intact, and to 
what extent they will influence and modify each other.” The dialectology of 
bilingual speech communities furnishes ample illustrations of a basic structure 
here maintaining itself, there being modified through language contact. 

1.2. For most languages, territorial overlappings with other speech territories 
are marginal phenomena restricted to border zones.? The case of Yiddish is one 
of the rare instances in which the viewpoint of bilingual dialectology can be 
applied to vast areas. At the time of its maximum spread, around the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the Yiddish speech area stretched from Amsterdam to 
Kiev and from Riga to Bucharest.’ It overlapped or touched the language areas 
of Dutch, northeastern French, German in many varieties, Polish, Czech, 
Slovak, Hungarian, Rumanian, Ukrainian, Belorussian, Russian, Lithuanian, 
and Lettish—not to speak of the Yiddish language colonies in southern and 
western Europe and in Palestine. In all these regions, Yiddish naturally was 
exposed to outside influences, just as it left its traces on the coterritorial lan- 
guages; but on the whole this culture community, known as the Ashkenazic 
branch of Jewry, displayed a remarkable degree of inner cohesion and uni- 
formity. Two Ashkenazic Jews hailing from as far apart as Brest-Litovsk and 
Metz were linguistically and culturally more alike than, say, the Jews of Alsace- 
Lorraine and those of Bordeaux, since the Bordeaux Jews belonged to the 
Sephardic group. 

When the Jews of Germany began dropping Yiddish and adopting German in 
the course of the eighteenth century, the center of gravity of Yiddish-speaking 


* This paper was read in abridged form at the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Linguistic Society of America, Cambridge (Mass.), December 28, 1952. 

1‘Diffusion of Languages and Structural Linguistics,’’ Romance Philology 6.5-13 
(1952/53), p. 7. 

2 Cf., for instance, Walther Mitzka’s dialectological survey of a German-Polish bilingual 
strip in his Grundztige nordostdeutscher Sprachgeschichte, Halle/S., Niemeyer, 1937, pp. 
89-91. 

3 Geographic names are cited in their English forms, if such exist, or in the languages of 
the appropriate countries according to the pre-1939 map. Yiddish place names are omitted, 
although they represent an interesting subject of study in themselves. 
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Jewry had already shifted to Eastern Europe. In our own day, the large majority 
of European Jews—six million in number—were murdered by the Germans 
in World War II, and the survivors, if they have not emigrated or been other- 
wise dislocated, are cut off from us by the Iron Curtain. But in the great centers 
of Jewish immigration in the Americas and in Israel, as well as in Australia and 
South Africa, there are living representatives from practically every locality 
where Yiddish was spoken in 1939, while remnants of so-called western Yiddish‘ 
can still be heard in situ in Alsace and in Switzerland. It is therefore possible 
to supplement the data of pre-war Yiddish dialectology with fresh material from 
informants. That is why all descriptive statements in this paper are given in the 
present tense. 

When we compare Yiddish and non-Yiddish dialectal developments in any 
part of the vast European area of overlap, we find cases of both congruence and 
equally interesting non-congruence in structure. It can be shown, for example, 
that the dialects of Yiddish possessing an obligatory distinction between non- 
perfective and perfective aspects of the verb (e.g. srajbn ~ on-&rajbn® ‘to write’) 
coincide with the Slavic area, while in western Yiddish, which matured in a 
relatively aspectless German environment, the distinction is absent or non- 
obligatory. Sometimes the congruence is only a partial one. For example, the 
northeastern dialect of Yiddish has adopted the coterritorial Slavic system of 
sandhi, while the central dialects of Yiddish in Poland have not done so, pre- 
serving instead an older system reminiscent of German.‘ In Slavic, an isogloss for 
the verb stem ‘to torment’, running north and south, divides a méé- from a 
muc- area. This stem has been adopted by Yiddish, but subjected to independent 
phonological treatment, with the result that a Yiddish isogloss between mué- 
and mié- (or myé-) crosses the Slavic one at right angles, and there is congruence 
of form only in one of the four quadrants. In some respects, it must be added, 
Yiddish manifests complete non-congruence with the Slavic or Baltic coter- 
ritorial languages. Thus, phonemic vowel length has disappeared from Yiddish 
on Lithuanian territory, but has been preserved in central Polish territory.’ 


4 On the classification of Yiddish dialects, see Max Weinreich, ‘‘Yidish,’’ in Algemeyne 
yidishe entsiklopedye, supplementary volume Yidn B, pp. 23-90; p. 69. 

5 Yiddish, German, and Slavic forms are cited in the text in a uniform transcription in 
which c indicates [ts], j stands for consonantal 7, y for a high back or mid unrounded vowel, 
x for [x]; ’ indicates palatalization of the preceding consonant, - stands for vowel length, 
~ for nasality, and non-penultimate stress is marked by an acute accent on the vowel. 
The sign ~ represents opposition. Unless otherwise specified, Yiddish examples are cited 
in their Standard Yiddish form. In the bibliographic references, Yiddish titles are trans- 
literated according to the system of the Yiddish Scientific Institute—Yivo, while Russian 
and Belorussian titles follow the system of The American Slavic and East European Re- 
view. 

6 This was discovered by T. Gutman{s], ‘‘Di konsonantn-asimilatsye in zats,’’ Filologishe 
shriftn [fun Yivo] 2.107-10 (1927). The East Slavic-East Polish sandhi system consists of 
the voicing or unvoicing of final consonants according to the voicedness, if phonemically 
relevant, of the initial consonant of the following word. 

7 Mordkhe Veynger, Yidishe dialektologye, Minsk, 1929, pp. 57f. Roman Jakobson, in 
his trailblazing paper on language affinities (‘‘Sur la théorie des affinités phonologiques 
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Congruence can be caused by local “contagion” between coterritorial lan- 
guages through bilingualism and extended by the concomitant diffusion of a 
trait in the two conterminous language areas. It may also be distorted into 
partial nor-congruence by the migration of speakers or by a disjunctive dif- 
fusion of the trait. All these factors must be considered in a causa! investigation 
of congruence. 


2. SABESDIKER LOSN 


One of the most intriguing instances of non-congruence involves a peculiar 
sound feature of the northeastern dialect of Yiddish: the confusion of the hushing 
series of phonemes (§, Z, ¢) with the hissing phonemes (s, z, c), which are dis- 
tinguished in all other dialects.*? The exact manner of rendition of the single set 
varies locally,® but nowhere in this area is there an opposition of two series in 
Yiddish. This dialect feature has come to be known as sdbesdiker losn ‘solemn 
speech’ (literally ‘Sabbath language’), a phrase which in general Yiddish" is 
Sdbesdiker lo’n, with two 8’s and an s. The mispronunciation of it immediately 
identifies those who are afflicted with the trait; to them the term litvak is com- 
monly applied." 

The approximate limits of sdbesdiker losn are indicated on Map 1, where 
certain similar features in modern Slavic dialects (see §3) have also been plotted. 
It is evident that sdbesdiker losn in Yiddish is hardly congruent in area with any 
similar dialectological phenomenon in any of the coterritorial languages (in 
this case, Lithuanian and Belorussian). The question therefore arises whether 





entre les langues,’’ Actes du IVéme Congrés international de linguistes [1936], Copenhagen, 
1938; reprinted as an appendix to N.S. Troubetzkoy, Principes de phonologie, Paris, Kling- 
sieck, 1949, pp. 351-65), showed (p. 361) that Yiddish also acquired from its Slavic environ- 
ment a distinction between palatal and non-palatal consonants (e.g. mol ‘paint!’ ~ mol 
‘moth’; nit ‘not’ ~ nit ‘brownness of bread or cake crust’). However, the exact phonetic 
facts of the case remain to be correlated areally with the far from uniform situation in the 
Slavic languages themselves. 

8 Cf. Judah A. Joffe, ‘‘Der slavisher element in yidish,’’ Pinkes [fun Amopteyl fun Yivo] 
1/2.235-56, 296-312 (1927/28), p. 298. The combinations [dz] and [dz], which occur in Yiddish 
but rarely, are here analyzed as phoneme clusters. They are, of course, subject to the same 
confusion: general Yiddish blondZen ‘to have lost one’s way’ ~ undzer ‘our’; sdbesdiker 
losn: blondzen, undzer. 

®*In Lithuania, the single set was clearly hushing, or intermediate between § and s, 
with varying degrees of palatality. This can be heard on the dialect records made by 
Beatrice S. Weinreich in 1948 for the Yiddish Scientific Institute—Yivo in New York 
(cf. especially Records Li 1—9, Le 1—2, Rus 12, 16, P 3, 7, 46, 59, 63, 64, 66, 74, 81, 87, 107). 
In northern Belorussia, the single set appears to have had hushing variants before some 
vowels and hissing variants elsewhere, e.g. zaxr = [zax], but zibn = [%’ibm]; see Leyzer 
Vilenkin, Yidisher shprakhatlas fun Sovetn-farband, Minsk, 1931, maps 67, 68, 72. 

10 This ad-hoc term is used in the present paper to designate varieties of East European 
Yiddish not affected by sébesdiker losn, i.e. possessing the opposition between hissing and 
hushing consonants. 

11 Litvak, though obviously cognate with Lite (the geographical name meaning Lith- 
uania, in the historical sense), actually denotes a Jew from the northeast of the Yiddish 
language territory. A gentile Lithuanian is never a litvak, but a litviner. 
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the Yiddish peculiarity is the result of internal developments of the language, 
and its location in Eastern Europe just a matter of chance, or whether it can be 


Map. 1. AREAS OF SIBILANT DISTURBANCE IN EASTERN EUROPE 
AROUND 1930” 


FINNISH Vy 


- y i 
YY 


SWEDISH ; —_ ie 


La 


Riga 
Is 


SLOVAE 





1—Russian and Belorussian cékanje (confusion of hissing and hushing affricates); 2— 
Yiddish sdbesdiker losn (total confusion of hissing and hushing phonemes); 3—Polish 
mazurzenie (confusion of non-palatal hissing and old hushing phonemes); X—traces of 
possibly total confusion of hissing and hushing phonemes in Belorussian. Heavy line repre- 
sents approximate border of Yiddish language territory. 


explained by earlier contact with similar phenomena of the coterritorial lan- 
guages. This essay intends to show the way in which the problem can be ap- 
proached and the implications that are involved. 


12 Language borders (except Yiddish) according to map in A. Meillet, Les langues dans 
V'Europe nouvelle, Paris, Payot, 1928; eastern border of Belorussian corrected according 
to R. I. Avanesov, Oterki russkoj dialektologii 1, Moscow, 1949 (map of East Slavic dialects) ; 
Yiddish language borders in the east are the outer limits of the pre-1914 Pale of Settlement 
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3. HyporHEsis OF INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT 


3.1. The first hypothesis regarding the origin of the Yiddish phenomenon to 
be examined here is the following: The dialect affected by sdbesdiker losn repre- 
sents a form of Yiddish in which, in contrast to the other Yiddish dialects, the 
opposition between hissing and hushing consonants never developed. In other 
words, the hissing ~hushing opposition encountered in general Yiddish is 
an innovation which the northeastern dialect never shared. 

3.2. In order to test this hypothesis, it is necessary to trace the development 
of the hissing ~ hushing opposition in general Yiddish. Now, Yiddish vocabulary, 
as is well known, is derived from three principal sources: Germanic (mostly 
High German dialects), Slavic, and Semitic (for the most part, rabbinical 
Hebrew-Aramaic). Every one of the phonemes defined by the opposition in 
question (s, §; z, Z; c, €) occurs in all components of the vocabulary, except that 
2 and é did not originally occur in stems of Semitic origin.’ It might be asked, 
accordingly, whether this opposition was present in all stages of the language or 
whether it came into being as a result of the fusion of the lexical components. 

Let us recall that Yiddish originated when a group of Jews moved from 
Romance language territories into the middle Rhine basin and shifted from 
Loaz'‘ to the local German of the period."® Because the process in all probability 
lasted for several centuries'*—the time was around 1000 a. p.—and took place 
in a part of Germany which was already dialectally differentiated, it is impos- 
sible, at the present stage of our knowledge, to reconstruct with precision the 
phonemic system or systems of earliest Yiddish. At first, the sounds of Yiddish 
may have been formed through the mingling of Loaz and medieval German 





(Jewish Encyclopedia, New York, Funk and Wagnall, 1905, X, p. 531). Polish mazurzenie 
after Kazimierz Nitsch, ‘‘Dialekty jezyka polskiego,’”’ in T. Benni et al., Gramatyka jezyka 
polskiego, Cracow, 1923, pp. 491ff. (and map); Belorussian cékanje after P. Buzuk, Sproba 
lingvistyénaje geografii Belarusi, Minsk, 1928, map 8; Russian cékanje roughly after Avane- 
sov’s map and S. A. Koporskij, ‘‘Cokanje v kalininskoj oblasti,’’ Materialy i issledovanija 
po russkoj dialektologii 3.152-232 (1949). Traces of total sibilant confusion in Belorussian 
according to sources listed in footnotes 51 and 52. Sdbesdiker losn according to sources 
listed in footnote 68. 

13 Examples: GERMANIC—visn ‘to know’, visn ‘to wipe’; ferz (recent) ‘line of verse’, 
hirz ‘millet’; necn ‘to wet’, kveén ‘to squeeze’; SLavic—kose ‘scythe’, pase ‘pasture’; zaveruxe 
‘snowstorm’, Zabe ‘frog’; celnik ‘haberdashery’, éepen ‘to touch’; Semitic—oser ‘(ritually) 
forbidden’, koSer ‘(ritually) pure (food)’; zokn ‘old man’; core ‘trouble’. Secondary develop- 
ments resulting from assimilations and contractions produced forms of ultimately Semitic 
origin like zeZbn < zeSbn ‘account’, hazZgore < hagoze ‘supervision’, mirtéem < mircesem 
< im jirce ha3ém ‘God willing’. 

144 Loaz may be roughly described as Oldest Judeo-French with a sprinkling of Oldest 
Judeo-Italian; cf. Max Weinreich, ‘‘ Yidishkayt and Yiddish: on the Impact of Religion on 
Language in Ashkenazic Jewry,’’ Mordecai M. Kaplan Jubilee Volume, New York, 1953, 
p. 488. 

18 For further details, see the paper by M. Weinreich cited in footnote 4, pp. 30f. 

16 Cf. S. Birnbaum, ‘“‘The Age of the Yiddish Language,”’ Transactions of the Philological 
Society 1939, pp. 31-43; pp. 42f. 
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phonemics; at least in the vocabulary the Loaz heritage in Yiddish was sub- 
stantial and survives, in part, to this day.” In the Jews’ eastward migrations set 
in motion by the massacres of the Crusades, Yiddish was exposed to variegated 
dialect influences in other parts of Germany. Beginning with the thirteenth 
century, at the latest, Yiddish speakers began settling in Slavic lands, and from 
then on some branches of the language developed out of contact with German 
dialects. All the while, Semitic elements from the liturgy and rabbinical liter- 
ature and Slavic elements from the surrounding vernaculars continued to be 
added to the Yiddish vocabulary. 

Theoretically, then, one could imagine that the type of Yiddish brought to 
Slavic areas had only a single series of sibilants, and that the hissing ~ hushing 
opposition in general Yiddish was established as a result of Slavic influence ;'* but 
if this had been the case, the distribution of hissing and hushing phonemes in 
general Yiddish would bear no relation to that of German; there would be no 
reason why *viSn ‘to wipe’ should have become visn, but *vi Sn ‘to know’ > 
visn. As a matter of fact, the distribution of sibilants in the Germanic component 
of Yiddish and that in German dialects are almost perfectly correlated. It must 
therefore be concluded, even without recourse to written documents, that in 
general Yiddish the distinction between hissing and hushing phonemes goes 
back to a period when the contact with the German vernaculars had not yet 
been severed. The origin of the opposition, consequently, must be found on 
German ground. 

3.3. It may be added parenthetically that the phonemic shape of Hebrew- 
Aramaic elements added to the basic Germanic stock of Yiddish has been based 
for many centuries on a reading tradition according to which Sin (W) was read 
as §, but Sin (W), samek (D), and tav (NM) were all read as s.° The early history 
of this reading tradition and its relation to the pre-Yiddish tradition in Loaz 
are still obscure,” but it is probably safe to say that it was applied with great 
consistency in general Yiddish*' for the major part of its history. Slavic ele- 
ments, on the other hand, were added to the vocabulary of general Yiddish 
with hissing or hushing phonemes distributed, on the whole, as in the stock 


17 E.g. benén ‘to bless’, vire ‘ruler’, léjenen ‘to read’. 

18 The process is not unknown in Yiddish. It was Slavic borrowing, for instance, that 
established the phonemic distinctions between palatal in and alveolar I, n in the language 
(cf. the examples in footnote 7). On the establishment of new phonemic distinctions as a 
result of lexical borrowing, see Uriel Weinreich, Languages in Contact, New York, 1953, 
p. 27. 

19 The few exceptions, e.g. Sames ‘beadle’ < Sammaé or (dialectal) metuStes ‘vague’ < 
metusta’, can be explained as dissimilations in Yiddish. 

20 The Jews of northern France, i.e. the speakers of Loaz, allegedly read Sin like tav 
(=[6]?), according to the Provengal Hebrew grammarian and exegete David Qimbi (1160- 
1235) in his commentary on the shibboleth passage of Judges; cf. Meyer Lambert, ‘‘Notes 
exégétiques,’’ Revue des études juives 29.146f. (1904). 

21 In sdbesdiker losn, the letter Sin is identified, like the three others, with s; however, 
different degrees of effort to distinguish hissing and hushing sounds in the liturgy must be 
counted with. 
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languages.” Clearly, then, the hissing ~hushing opposition in Yiddish orig- 
inally was not dependent on the Slavic, and certainly not on the Semitic, 
component of the vocabulary.” 

In view of these historical and structural facts, it is not unjustified to base the 
diachronic analysis of the opposition on the Germanic component of Yiddish. 

3.4. We may assume that around the year 1000, the so-called “High German 
sound shift’”’ had already reached its present-day stage* in those parts of the 
Rhine basin (Mayence, Worms, etc.) where Yiddish was born.” Accordingly, 
the sibilant section of the consonantal system contained at least the following 
phonemes: ° 


c $ $. 


Here, c represents the derivative of tt (word-initially and after sonants, of 2). 
The phoneme s, which is the derivative cf non-initial ¢, is distinguished from a 
sibilant of a different quality (derived from older s), which, in turn, is designated 
here as ¢; this sibilant also occurred in gemination (ss) in medial and final posi- 
tion.* According to standard doctrine, this  (<s) had ‘‘an 3-like sound, or one 
similar to Polish §,” but Joos” has more convincingly identified its quality as 
“apical,” distinct from the “dorsal” s (<?). 

Another development must be mentioned: the evolution of § from older sk. 
This change is considered to have taken place in German between the ninth 
and twelfth centuries,” or even to have been completed (in the Bavaro-Austrian 
area, at least) by the middle of the eleventh century.” The intermediate stages of 
the change are not known for certain, although the evidence suggests that in 


22 In addition, Polish palatal §, 2, 6, dé were as a rule treated as hushing; cf. Polish Sedlce 
(place name) > Yiddish Sedlec, xroé ‘although’ > zoé, and so on. In sdbesdiker losn, Slavic 
hissing and hushing sounds are treated alike. The precise development of the oldest Slavisms 
in Yiddish, like zejde (< Old Czech déd?), remains to be explored. 

23 This applies to the phonemic structure as a whole. On the other hand, in certain 
positions, the yield of the opposition was greatly increased by the addition of Slavic and 
Semitic vocabulary: thus, word-initially, s- and 2- occur frequently, but only in non- 
Germanic stems. 

24 This stage differs, in East European Yiddish and in certain present-day dialects of 
German, from the ‘‘classical’’ New High German form in that initial p has become f (rather 
than pf), while medial and final pp remain largely unshifted: funt ‘pound’, but epl ‘apple’, 
top ‘pot’. 

25 ‘At the Rhine, the majority of shifted forms already lay [as far north as] the ap- 
proaches of Cologne around the year 1000’ (Adolf Bach, Deutsche Mundartforschung, 
Heidelberg, Winter, #1950, p. 209). See also Theodor Frings, Grundlegung einer Geschichte 
der deutschen Sprache, Halle/S., Niemeyer, 11948, p. 26. 

26 The sounds designated here as $ and s were distinguished in the script respectively as 
s and z (or a 3-type graph). 

27 Martin Joos, ‘“The Medieval Sibilants,’’? Language 28.222-31 (1952), pp. 224, 226. 

8 Ernst Schwarz, Die germanischen Reibelaute s, f, ch im Deutschen (= Schriften der 
Deutschen wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft in Reichenberg 1), Reichenberg, 1926, pp. 22ff. 

* Anton Mayer, ‘Zum Alter des Ubergangs von sk zu &,’’ Beitrdge zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache und Literatur 53.286-90 (1929). 
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western Germany the process took the form sk > sx (>8zr) > §,” while 
in southeastern Germany the course was sk > sk > &." The details of the 
process are not without significance for the history even of general Yiddish,” 
but there is no reason why we cannot postulate, for the medieval ancestor of 
general Yiddish, a completed consonant system to which § had already been 
added, as follows:* 


c s $ &™ 


In the ensuing development of general Yiddish, c remained a voiceless apical 
affricate, while § remained a voiceless ‘iushing sibilant. As to s and gs, their 
evolution may be reconstructed in the following way: 

(1) The opposition s ~ gs, which had been in effect medially and finally 
(except after r), was reinterpreted. 

(a) The dorsal sibilant, s, became voiceless and hissing s (vaser® > vaser 
‘water’, nus > nus ‘nut’);* 

(b) the apical sibilant, s, became voiced and hissing z (t-sen” > ajzn 
‘iron’, hu:s > hojz ‘house’, hals > halz [>haldz] ‘throat’); 

(c) in gemination, ss became merged with the voiceless and hushing § (megsse 
> mes ‘brass’ like dregen > dre&n ‘to thresh’; kuss > ku& ‘kiss’; kirss(e) > 
kar§ ‘cherry’). 


80 Cf., for example, Hermann Paul, Deutsche Grammatik, Halle/S., Niemeyer, 1916, I, 
§220. 

31 Schwarz, op. cit., p. 24. 

32 Their possible role in the development of sébesdiker losn is mentioned in §3.5. It would 
be interesting, moreover, to determine how Hebrew 3in was read before sk had changed to &. 

33 The combination [¢] is even rarer in the Germanic component of Yiddish than in 
German itself (cf. Paul, op. cit., §223), despite its occurrence in several words inherited 
from Loaz (e.g. benén ‘to bless’, éolnt < éa:let ‘Sabbath dish cooked on Friday and kept 
warm overnight in a closed oven’). Most of the occurrences of [¢] involve special condi- 
tions, such as a morpheme boundary (e.g. hentke ‘glove’ < hant-8uoz), affrication after 
sonants (e.g. mené < meni ‘human being’), or contractions (e.g. tajé ‘meaning, explanation’ 
< tu-t8 ‘German’ < diutisk). For the earlier stages of Yiddish, prior to the adaition of the 
Slavic words with their abundant é’s, it is therefore preferable to consider [¢] a phoneme 
cluster, t8, as does Troubetzkoy (op. cit., p. 74) for New High German. 

% From the general linguistic point of view, a phonemic system with three series of 
sibilants of the type which existed in medieval German and Yiddish (and, incidentally, 
also in some Sorbian dialects) is quite unusual; cf. Troubetzkoy, op. cit., p. 143. It might be 
worth examining the possibility that the excessively delicate balance of the oppositions 
was itself a contributing cause of the subsequent rearrangements; cf. André Martinet, 
“Function, Structure, and Sound Change,’’ Word 8.1-32 (1952), on the principles involved. 

35 After short vowels, s had been spelled -33-, but no opposition between -s- and -ss- 
seems to have existed. 

36 Sporadically, -s became -z, e.g. Spies > Spiz ‘spear’; cf. Veynger, op. cit., p. 87. 

37 The reader will note that with reference to some vowels, ‘‘classical’’ Middle High 
German forms have been chosen as hypothetical points of departure. In spite of the in- 
consistency of this procedure, it had iv be followed because numerous medieval Yiddish 
texts have not yet been sufficiently studied phonemically. 
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(2) In positions where it had not been opposed to s, the phoneme ¢ de- 
veloped variously: 

(a) initial prevocalic s became voiced and hissing z (siben > zibn ‘seven’); 

(b) initial preconsonantal s became voiceless and hushing § (sma'l > &mol 
‘narrow’); 

(ec) medial s before voiceless consonants became voiceless and hissing s (mist 
> mist ‘dung’); but 

(d) s after r (unless followed by a voiceless consonant, in which case it be- 
haved like a geminate) became Z (hirse > hirz ‘millet’, kiirs(e)nd@-re > kirzner 
‘fur cap maker’; but erst > erSt ‘first’).® 

In other words, the function of the opposition of apicality ~ dorsality was 

taken over by the opposition of voice, while the function of gemination was 
taken over, after r, by the voice opposition: | kirsse ~ hirse | > | kar§ ~ hirZ | , 
and elsewhere by a complex opposition of hissing-voiced ~ hushing-voiceless: 
i-gsen ~ megse | > | ajzn ~ meS | . This is reformulated in the table below. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SIBILANT OPPOSITIONS IN GENERAL YIDDISH 



































Initial | Non-Initial 
| | Not After r 
Prevocalic Preconson. After r 
| | oe Prevocalic or Final 
Medieval Yiddish | c~éa~s c~és~ | ewava~s [c~s ctw s~wes~win~s 
Germanic | | 
Component | c~z~3 | ¢ ~3 | ee ws je~s cwz ~ E~ 8 
Modern Yiddish a 
Total Vocabu- 


lary Full set of oppositions: s ~ 3~ z~2z~c ~ ¢ in all positions 


38 For parallels of this development in Bavarian dialects of German, see Primus Lessiak 
in Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur 32.133f. (1908). Incidentally, the 
multiple phonemic split-up of s was doubtless due to the low or non-existent functional 
yield of the opposition s ~ s ~ § in most positions. Only in the subsequent development of 
Yiddish did the derivatives of s enter into well burdened oppositions as a result of the addi- 
tion of Semitic and Slavic elements (for examples, see footnote 40). Individual deviants such 
as parséjn ‘person’ < person(e), nisn ‘tosneeze’(M.H. G. niesen), or dejze ‘kneading trough’, 
which Veynger (op. cit., p. 86) derives from dé-se (cf. J. and W. Grimm, Deutsches Wérter- 
buch, s. v. Dése), need special explanations. 

% Before r, only § seems to have occurred (e.g. Sri-ben ‘to write’); before other con- 
sonants, only ¢ (e.g. sla:fen ‘to sleep’, sma‘l ‘narrow’, etc.). 

“© The distribution has been completed by the addition of vocabulary of Semitic and 
Slavic origin. Examples (G = Germanic, H = Semitic, S = Slavic): (1) H sam ‘poison’, 
H sabes ‘Saturday’, G zamd ‘sand’, S Zabe ‘frog’, G capn ‘bung’, S éate ‘flock’; (2) H svive 
‘environment’, G Svicn ‘to sweat’, H zvuln ‘Zebulun’, S 2vir ‘gravel’, G cvogn ‘to wash (hair)’, 
S évok ‘nail’; (3) H girse ‘version’, G kar ‘cherry’, G (recent) ferz ‘line of verse’, G hirz 
‘millet’, G harc ‘heart’, S buréen ‘to growl’; (4) G mist ‘dung’, S rest ‘remainder’, S brazg 
‘thud’, H xezbn ‘account’, G icter ‘now’, S potétn ‘rumors’; (5) G nus ‘nut’, G ved ‘wash’, G 
noz ‘nose’, S aZ ‘as much as’, G kac ‘cat’, G paé ‘slap’. In the Semitic component of the 
Sudeten dialect of Yiddish, s- did not normally occur even in modern times (cf. Franz 
Beranek, ‘‘Yidish in Tshekhoslovakay,’’ Yivo-Bleter 9.63-75 [1936], p. 67); whether this 
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3.5. We may now return to the hypothesis proposed in §3.1. For the reasons 
advanced in §3.3, this hypothesis hinges on the fate of the hissing ~ hushing 
opposition in the Germanic component of Yiddish. As is evident from the table 
above, the hissing ~ hushing opposition in the Germanic component of modern 
Yiddish is truly operative only in non-initial prevocalic and final position. If we 
were now to suppose that sdbesdiker losn branched off from general Yiddish as 
early as in the medieval period, then it must have resulted from the non-op- 
position of the ancestors of § and s in these positions, viz., ss, §, and s; and since 
ss could easily have gone the way of hissing consonants without serious disturb- 
ance to the system,“ sdbesdiker losn would depend mainly on the fusion of & 
and sg; or, if it originated much before the twelfth century, it must stem from the 
fusion of sk and s.® 

Is it likely that such a fusion took place and, consequently, that sdbesdiker 
losn is an internal development of Yiddish? It is not possible at the present state 
of research to accept such a hypothesis. All that can be said at present, before a 
sufficient number of old Yiddish texts is reexamined phonemically, is that the 
view cannot be rejected either.“ The fusion would not at all be difficult to 
visualize if it took place at that intermediate stage when the crucial sounds were 
distinguished as s, and sz; the merger might then have taken place by the 
process sx > sh > s. 


4. Hyporuesis oF SLAvic INFLUENCE 


4.1. In contrast to the theory that sdbesdiker losn represents an internal 
development of Yiddish fortuitously located in Eastern Europe, a different 





restriction on distribution reflects an older stage of general Yiddish remains to be investi- 
gated. 

41 This was the case, for example, in the dialects underlying New High German: kissen > 
kisen ‘pillow’. 

42 A number of earlier linguists, because they considered the problem non-structurally, 
were led astray into futile disputations by the ‘“‘quasi-hushing”’ articulation of s. It should 
be clear from the above discussion that ¢s is not really relevant to the problem. Arguments 
based on the quality of this phoneme were used both by defenders of the hypothesis of the 
internal development of sébesdiker losn, like Mordkhe Veynger (‘‘Vegn yidishe dialektn,”’ 
Tsaytshrift far yidisher geshikhte, ... shprakh-visnshaft un etnografye [Minsk] 1.181-208 
[1926], p. 204) or Viktor Zirmunskij (‘‘O nekotorykh voprosakh jevrejskoj dialektografii,”’ 
Jazyk i myglenie 9.135-45 [1940]; partial Yiddish translation in Yivo-Bleter 19.243-9 [1942], 
p. 247) and by opponents of the hypothesis, like Nokhem Shtif (‘“M. Veyngers dialekto- 
logishe arbetn,’’ Di yidishe shprakh [Kiev], nos. 14, 15 [1929], esp. pp. 6f. in no. 15) or Noyekh 
Prilutski (Review of T’saytshrift 1 in Literarishe bleter [Warsaw], 1928, p. 562). Veynger, for 
example, was criticized by Shtif for his parallels with a sk > sx > s development in Low 
Germaa on the grounds that Yiddish-Low German affinities were unlikely. Actually, 
neither the pros nor the cons of the argument are fully to the point, since the Low German 
dialectal confusion is not between the ancestors of s and 8, but those of $ and 8. 

43 Much of the older documentary evidence is quite ambiguous. The 3in was widely used 
in Yiddish to render both s and 8, even where a phonemic confusion is out of the question. 
Systematic distinctions between 3in = § and samek = s begin to appear only in the six- 
teenth century. Cf. Nokhem Shtif’s study of 16th-century conditions, ‘‘Mikhael Adams 
dray yidishe bikher,”’ Filologishe shriften [fun Yivo] 2.135-68 (1928), esp. pp. 139-46. 
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hypothesis has been advanced: The form of Yiddish brought to northeastern 
Europe between the fourteenth and seventeenth centuries contained an oppo- 
sition of hissing and hushing phonemes, but lost this opposition as a result of 
interference from the coterritorial languages in the area. Let us examine the 
facts bearing on this hypothesis. 

4.2. Since a large part of the Yiddish area characterized by sdbesdiker losn 
is coterritorial with Lithuanian, it has been suggested“ that the phenomenon in 
Yiddish may be of Lithuanian origin. However, no hissing-hushing confusion is 
known to exist in any Lithuanian dialect,“ nor is there any evidence that it did 
exist in the past. The possibility of Lithuanian influence may therefore be ex- 
cluded. 

4.3. The origin of the hissing-hushing confusion has also been sought in the 
other language which is coterritorial with the area of sdbesdiker losn in Yiddish, 
namely, Belorussian. N. Shtif, for example,” tried to relate the Yiddish feature 
to Belorussian cékanje, a dialectal peculiarity consisting of the confusion of 
c and ¢é. On the face of it, his argument appears quite weak. First, it is difficult 
to imagine that the collapse of the c ~ é¢ opposition, of rather light functional 
yield in Yiddish, should of itself have caused the abandonment of the heavily 
burdened correlative opposition s ~ §&. Secondly, as Map 1 shows, the areas of 
Belorussian cékanje and Yiddish sdbesdiker losn barely touch. Thirdly, the small 
area of overlap constitutes the extreme periphery of the Yiddish language 
territory, both geographically and culturally. It is hard to conceive of a local 
speech feature spreading from these marginal outposts to the proud and pop- 
ulous centers of Jewish culture in western Belorussia and Lithuania. 

On the other hand, one point mentioned by Shtif, if it could be substantiated 
in the sense which he envisaged, might validate the hypothesis of the Belo- 
russian origin of sdbesdiker losn. In former times, Shtif asserts, the confusion of 
the affricates in Belorussian (i.e. cékanje) was accompanied by the total con- 
fusion of all hissing and hushing phonemes; furthermore, this phenomenon ex- 
tended further south, so that the area of overlap with Yiddish was then pre- 
sumably much greater. 

As a matter of fact, the total confusion of all hissing and hushing phonemes 


44 Most recently by Yudl Mark in his comprehensive study, ‘‘Undzer litvisher yidish,”’ 
in Lite, ed. M. Sudarsky et al., New York, 1951, I, pp. 429-72; p. 436. 

46 There is no mention of a 3s confusion in any of the standard works on Lithuanian 
dialectology (e.g. Alfred Senn, Lithuanian Dialectology, Supplement 1 to The American 
Slavic and East European Review, 1945; A. Salys, ‘‘Kelios postabas tarmiy istorijai,’’ 
Archivum philologicum [Kaunas] 4.21-34 [1933]). The absence in Lithuanian of a confusion 
of this type has been explicitly confirmed by Professor Senn in a communication to this 
writer dated January 8, 1953. The affrication and depalatalization of soft dental stops 
(t’ > c, d’ > dz)—a characteristic of the Lithuanian speech of the so-called Dzikai (cf. 
Senn, op. cit., p. 38)—is a rather different phenomenon. For example, the dialect described 
monographically by B. Larin (‘‘Materialy po litovskoj dialektologii,’’ Jazyk i literatura 
1.93-170 [1926]) is typically Dzikish, but shows no signs of a hissing-hushing confusion 
(p. 107). 

46 N[okhem] Shtif, ‘‘Di dialektologishe ekspeditsye fun der katedre far yidisher kultur,” 
Di yidishe shprakh (Kiev), no. 19 (1929), pp. 1-29; pp. 24f. 
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has been recorded in certain northern, central, southern, and Siberian Russian 
dialects,” but how far south it extends, or ever extended, in the area which is 
relevant to Yiddish is unfortunately not clear at all.“ Its existence in the dialect 
of Pskov is well documented for the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries,” but this 
location is too far north® to constitute a possible source of the Yiddish confu- 
sion. Traces of a possibly total confusion between hissing and hushing sounds 
in modern Belorussian have been found further south at points marked X on 
Map 1: in the Minsk, Mogilev, Bobrujsk, and Svisloé regions,®' and around 
Bielsk near Biatystok. In many other parts of Belorussia, on the other hand, 
hissing and hushing fricatives have been explicitly found in phonemic opposi- 
tion.** To complicate the problem further, even the recorded instances of hissing- 
hushing confusion cannot be utilized uncritically; first, because their phonemic 
status is uncertain,™ and, secondly, because it is not quite safe to interpret the 


47 Avanesov, op. cit., p. 212; A. Selistev, ‘‘Sokanje i Sokanje v slavjanskikh jazykakh,”’ 
Slavia 10.718-41 (1931), p. 719. 

48 As Avanesov puts it (loc. cit.), ‘‘we do not have sufficient or reliable sources to evaluate 
the degree of diffusion of this phenomenon.” See also Selidéev, loc. cit. 

49 See, for example, Nikolaj Karinskij, Jazyk Pskova i jego oblasti v XV veke (=Zapiski 
istoriko-filolog. fakul'teta Imper. sankt-peterburgskogo universiteta 93), St. Petersburg, 1909, 
p. 178. 

50 Karinskij assigns the hissing-hushing confusion to the North Russian, and not to 
the Belorussian, ‘‘component’’ of the Pskov dialect. The northern affinities of the con- 
fusion are accepted even by A. A. Sakhmatov in his criticism of Karinskij (‘‘Neskol’ko 
zametok ob jazyke pskovskikh pamjatnikov XIV-XV v.,” reprint from Zurnal Ministerstva 
narodnogo prosvestenija n.s. 22.105-77 [1909], p. 175). 

51 J. Volk-Levonovié, “‘Je8éé k voprosu o ‘ljaSskikh’ éertakh v belorusskoj fonetike,”’ 
Slavia 9.500-23 (1930/1), pp. 511f. The Svisloé referred to in this study is apparently the 
town on the Berezina north of Bobrujsk, not the place south of Grodno. Curiously enough, 
the town name of Sura% also occurs in the Biatystok area and at least twice in eastern 
Belorussia (near Brjansk and near Vitebsk). The present writer is not aware of any attempt 
to correlate these and other toponomastic correspondences with the phonemic affinities as 
possible evidence of Slavic migrations. 

52 Noted by E. R. Romanov (Materialy po etnografii grodnenskoj gubernii, Vilna, 1912, 
II) for Gorodisk (Grodzisk) and Velikaja Corna; by Michat Federowski (Lud bialoruski na 
Rusi litewskiej, Cracow, 1897, I, p. xii) for the Sokétka and Biatystok regions (quoted after 
Ji#f Polivka, “‘Z maloruské dialektologie,” Casopis pro moderni filologii 3.306-9 [1913]). 
See also Ludwik Czarkowski, ‘‘Powiat bielski w gubernii grodzienskiej,’”’ Rocznik To- 
warzystwa przyjaciét nauk w Wilnie 1.39-132 (1907), p. 74; Kazimierz Nitsch, op. cit., p. 
425; G. O. Vinokur, ‘‘Zametki po fonetike odnogo ukrainskogo govora,”’ Bjuleten’ Dialek- 
tologiéeskogo sektora Instituta russkogo jazyka [Akademii Nauk SSSR] 1.23-42 (1947). 

53 Thus E. F. Karskij, Materialy dlja izutéenija belorusskikh govorov IV (= Sbornik Ot- 
delenija russkogo jazyka i slovesnostt Imper. Akademii nauk 75, no. 5), St. Petersburg, 
passim; idem, Materialy dlja izuéenija malorusskikh govorov [etc.] II (= Sbornik . . . 75, 
no. 6), passim; P. A. Rastorgujev, ““K voprosu o ljaSskikh éertakh v belorusskoj fonetike,”’ 
Trudy Postojannoj kommissii po dialektologii russkogo jazyka 9.35-48 (1927), p. 44; Buzuk, 
op. cit., p. 44. 

54 It seems that in many cases the confusion affects only hushing and PALATALIZED 
hissing consonants (e.g. § and s’, but not § and s). If that is the case, it could not have 
been the model for sébesdiker losn in Yiddish. The only work which deals with the problem 
structurally, viz. Vinokur’s (see footnote 52), shows that, though the old 8-series in the 
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sporadic present-day manifestations of the confusion as proof of a former general 
confusion in Belorussian (later eliminated, presumably under Kiev influence) .** 
The probability of a general confusion of hissing and hushing sounds in earlier 
Belorussian is not made any greater by the theory of prehistoric Polish-Belo- 
russian affinity® or the fact of subsequent Polish influence on Belorussian,” 
since the alleged existence of this confusion was itself cited as part of the evidence 
for those affinities and influences. The cautious investigator of sdbesdiker losn 
is forced to conclude that, pending additional field research in Slavic dialec- 
tology, the Belorussian facts, even when utilized more fully than by Shtif, do 
not yield a straightforward explanation of the origin of the Yiddish phenomenon. 

Even if the confusion of hushing and (non-palatalized!) hissing phonemes could 
be shown to have existed in central Belorussian between the fourteenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when the area was being settled by Jews, there would still 
remain the problem of how this feature was diffused within the Jewish language 
community as far west as the Baltic Sea. Perhaps it could be shown that it was 
in the southwest corner of Belorussia (around Bielsk), which seems to have 
served as the gateway for Jewish immigration in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries,®** and where the existence of the confusion in Belorussian seems to be 
most reliably ascertained, that Yiddish was infected with the phenomenon. By 
further migration, sdbesdiker losn might then have been carried to the north- 
west, the north, and the northeast. There would be left the paradoxical fact that 
in modern Yiddish, the old gateway area around Bielsk is not included in the 


Bielsk region had indeed been merged with the s-series, a new hushing (derived from the 
old palatalized hissing) series has been evolved, so that hushing and hissing are again 
opposed: lezét ‘they lie’ ~ vo2at ‘they transport’. 

55 This thesis is advanced, for example, by Volk-Levonovié (op. cit., pp. 517, 522) and 
in a somewhat different context by Rastorgujev (op. cit., p. 44). But in the Bielsk area, 
on the western fringe of Belorussia, the confusion is ascribed by all investigators to local 
Polish influence. As for the Belorussian north, A. I. Sobolevskij (Russkij filologiteskij 
vestnik 1886, no. 1) characterized the dialects just south of Pskov (Smolensk, Polock), 
which are of much greater relevance to Yiddish than Pskov itself, as distinguishing hissing 
and hushing phonemes in the late Middle Ages, when these sounds were confused in Pskov. 

86 Advanced by A. A. Sakhmatov (ef., for example, his Vvedenie v kurs istorii russkogo 
jazyka, Petrograd, 1916, I, pp. 55f., 105, 110f.) and refuted, in an apparently definitive 
manner, by W. Porzeziriski (‘‘Rzekome pierwiastki lechickie w jezykach wschodnio- 
stowianskich,’’ Prace filologiczne 10.86-104 [1926]), P. A. Rastorgujev (op. cit.), and T. 
Lehr-Sptawinski (‘‘Stosunki pokrewienstwa jezykéw ruskich,’”’ Recznik slawistyczny 9.23- 
72 [1930]). 

57 Cf. E. F. Karskij, Belorussy, Warsaw, 1903, I, pp. 139-80; D. K. Zelenin, Velikorusskie 
govory s neorganiteskim i neperekhodnym smjagéeniem zadnenébnykh soglasnykh, St. Peters- 
burg, 1913, p. 492. 

58 The oldest records concerning the Jewish community of Bielsk date from 1487. Sur- 
rounding Jewish settlements in the nearby towns of Mielnik, Ciechanowiec, Losica, and 
Kamieniec Litewski go back to the first quarter of the sixteenth century, while most settle- 
ments to the northeast are of somewhat more recent origin. See Istorija jevrejskogo naroda, 
Moscow, Mir, 1914, XI, page opposite 112. Cf. also Mark Wischnitzer, ‘“‘Di geshikhte fun 
yidn in Lite fun mitl-elter biz der ershter velt-milkhome,” Lite, ed. M. Sudarsky et al., 
New York, 1951, I, pp. 43-88; p. 62. 
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territory of sdbesdiker losn (see Map 2); but this could be due to secondary 
leveling from the southwest (see §5.1). 

It is evident that a great deal of Slavic and Yiddish research—both dialec- 
tological and historical—is a necessary prerequisite for the final acceptance or 
rejection of the Belorussian hypothesis. 

4.4. A further Slavic phenomenon that deserves thoughtful consideration is 
the Polish dialect trait of mazurzenie, defined as the merger of hushing and non- 
palatal hissing phonemes. While the causes of this Polish development are in 
dispute,” they are “prehistoric” from the Yiddish point of view; Yiddish 
sdbesdiker losn, seen structurally, constitutes an exact analogue of Polish mazu- 
rzenie as a fait accompli. 

Of graver importance is the matter of chronology in Polish. Despite recent 
controversies on this point,” even the skeptics seem to agree that mazurzenie 
goes back at least to the fifteenth century, while authorities like Nitsch are con- 
vinced that it existed in early medieval Polish. In any case, one might formulate 
the following theory with regard to Yiddish: 

Early Jewish immigrants, say, up to the fifteenth century, arrived in Poland 
from western Germany, perhaps with only a weak distinction between s and the 
equivalent of earlier sk (cf. §3.5). Under the influence of dialectal Polish mazu- 
rzenie, any rudimentary opposition between hissing and hushing sounds collapsed, 
giving rise to sdbesdiker losn. In subsequent migration, this dialect of Yiddish 
was brought to Lithuania and Belorussia.* Meanwhile the Jewish population of 
Poland was thoroughly replenished by fresh migration from Germany in the 
late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. This time the new arrivals, coming 
from Bavaria and Austria,“ brought with them a vigorous opposition between 


59 Cf. Nitsch, op. cit., pp. 491f.; or Wenzel Vondraék, Vergleichende slavische Grammattk, 
Gottingen, 1906, I, pp. 374-7. 

6 Cf. Wiktor Weglarz, ‘“‘Problem t. zw. mazurzenia w Swietle fonologii,’’ Slavia 15.517-24 
(1937/8), pp. 517f. 

61 The principal difference between mazurzenie and sdbesdiker losn is that, in the Polish 
phenomenon, a new hushing phoneme, 2 (allophonically also [8] and [é]: [pSez] ‘through’, 
[ty] ‘three’) has been formed from # (< rj). However, while in Polish the two developments 
seem to have been structurally connected (see Weglarz, op. cit., p. 521f.), the Yiddish 
2-less system could still have been produced by imitation of Polish, since no # existed in 
Yiddish to give rise to a new 2. Cf. T. Gutman|s], ““Tsum goyrl fun poylishn rz in yidish,” 
Yidishe Filologye [Warsaw] 1. 382-8 (1924). 

6 Cf. W. Taszycki, DawnoSé t. zw. mazurzenia w jezyku polskim, Warsaw, 1948; and the 
rebuttals by St. Rospond (‘‘Czy mazurzyli Matopolanie na przetomie XV/XVI wieku?”’ 
Jezyk polski 29.23-7 [1949]) and Kazimierz Nitsch (‘‘Granice mazurzenia w Swietle Polski 
plemiennej,’’ Biuletyn Polskiego towarzystwa jezykoznawczego 10.159-63 [1950]). 

83 «‘A more substantial growth of the Jewish population in Lithuania is evidenced only 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, when... Jews from Silesia, Little Poland, 
and Mazowsze [areas of mazurzenie!] began to migrate to these parts” (Ignacy Schiper, 
‘“Rozw6j ludnogci zydowskiej na ziemiach dawnej Rzeczypospolitej,” in Zydzi w Polsce 
odrodzonej, ed. Schiper et al., Warsaw, [1935], I, 21-36). 

6 This supposition is bolstered by other linguistic evidence, such as the Bavarian-type 
second person plural pronouns ets (nominative), enk (oblique), enker (possessive) in the 
Yiddish of Poland. 
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the s and & series. The Jewish communities were now larger, more compact, and 
possibly more self-sufficient linguistically. Also, according to this hypothesis, in 
Jewish contacts with the non-Jewish population the Slavic dialect with its 
mazurzenie now yielded its place to Standard Polish, which is free of it. Thus, the 
new wave was not affected by mazurzenie; the s ~ § distinction was retained 
in Yiddish, and two series of phonemes were bequeathed to the Jews of twen- 
tieth-century Poland. 

4.5. According to this construction, which is admittedly speculative until 
early Yiddish texts from Poland are reexamined with reference to the problem 
at hand, an early Jewish settlement in Poland was infected with mazurzenie, 
while later waves of immigrants resisted it. According to the “Belorussian 
hypothesis” discussed in §4.3, the Jewish settlement in Poland was not infected 
with the s-§ confusion of the surrounding vernacular, but the Jews of south- 
western Belorussia were so infected. Whether one prefers the one version of the 
Slavic explanation or the other, one is faced with the puzzling non-congruence 
of the hissing-hushing confusion among the Jews and non-Jews of Eastern 
Europe. To solve the paradox, history will have to be searched for characteristic 
differences in the socio-cultural relations between Jews and non-Jews in various 
areas or periods which might have led to different reactions to Slavic phonic 
influences. 


5. DISAPPEARANCE OF SABESDIKER LOSN 


5.1. The Ephraimites, according to the biblical passage quoted at the begin- 
ning of the present essay, paid with their lives for their inability to distinguish 
hissing and hushing phonemes in a crucial password. No litvak has ever been slain 
for his sdbesdiker losn, but he has been the butt of innumerable jokes. The 
derision with which the feature was regarded by other Yiddish speakers sent 
it reeling back under the impact of “general Yiddish” dialects from the south. 
Map 2 shows the approximate deployment of the spreading hissing ~ hushing 
opposition in the late 1920s. In addition to dialectal pressure from the south, 
there were other influences tending to introduce the opposition, as it were, 
from within. There was, for example, the growing need to learn foreign lan- 
guages in which hissing and hushing phonemes are distinguished, and the 
promotion of Standard Yiddish by the schools, the theater, and political and 
educational organizations.” 

Though the disappearance of sdbesdiker losn can be explained largely as an 
“internal” Jewish process, rather than as a part of a general phonological de- 


* This differentiated reaction to coterritorial phonetics appears in keeping with the 
varying treatment of sandhi in the two dialects of Yiddish (see §1.2). The loss of dis- 
tinctive vowel length, at least in Belorussia, contrasted with its preservation in Poland, 
also accords with the theory of greater receptivity of northeastern Yiddish to Slavic phonic 
influence. 

86 See Mark, op. cit., p. 437. 

87 Ibid., p. 438. 
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Map 2. DISAPPEARANCE OF SABESDIKER LOSN AROUND 1930* 

















In sébesdiker losn there is no opposition of hissing and hushing phonemes. Shaded areas 
are in the process of establishing the opposition. 1—hesitation in regard to s ~ §; 2—hesita- 
tion in regard to both s ~ § and c ~ é; 3—opposition s ~ § established, but hesitation in 
regard to c ~ é; General Yiddish—full opposition of s ~ 3, c ~ é, and z ~ 2. Dotted areas 
indicate dialects possessing the hissing ~ hushing opposition but showing traces of con- 
fusion in former times. Heavy line represents approximate borders of Yiddish language 
territory. Dotted line denotes Soviet-Polish and Soviet-Latvian frontier. 





88 Borders of the Yiddish language territory are the outer limits of the pre-1914 Pale of 
Settlement (cf. footnote 12). Isoglosses in the Soviet part of the area are according to 
Vilenkin, op. cit., maps 66, 69, 71; in the Polish and Lithuanian parts of the region, they 
are extended according to indications by Veynger, Yidishe dialektologye (see footnote 7), 
p. 131. Traces of the confusion in the Suwatki area according to Mark, op. cit., p. 443. 
Sources concerning Courland are cited in footnotes 75 and 77. 
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velopment in the East European area, this disappearance process, too, is not 
without Slavic parallels. Compare the following statements: 


YIDDISH 


Before my own eyes, dur- 
ing the brief period between 
the two world wars, this 
feature [of sdbesdiker losn] 
disappeared almost com- 
pletely from the speech of 
Lithuanian Jews. The 
younger generation every- 
where, except perhaps in the 
smallest towns, was abso- 
lutely free of [it].% 

The school plays a large 
role. ... Children of the sixth 
and seventh grade at the 
Yiddish school in Kopyl’ do 
not usually substitute s for 
§ or c for &.7 


BELORUSSIAN 


The disappearance of 
cékanje and éékanje [i.e. c > 
é], mostly in the speech of 
the younger’ generation, 
complicates the matter of 
plotting the isoglosses of 
this trait.” 

The schools, too, help 
considerably to obliterate 
dialectal peculiarities. .. . 
The Russification of East- 
ern Belorussia and _ the 
Polonization of the Western 
part have perhaps been less 
effective [in this respect] 
than the Belorussification of 
Soviet Belorussia.” 


RusSsIAN 


One must remember that 
cékanje, being a most notice- 
able dialectal peculiarity 
unsuited to the standard 
language, has long ago 
begun to disappear in the 
dialects under its influence. 
The process of disappear- 
ance has been particularly 
intensified by the impact of 
the school, the press, the 
radio, and also by the direct 
impact of city speech.” 


As a result of the disappearance process, not every Yiddish speaker from the 
area under discussion manifests the confusion in his speech. The language 
changed significantly in the last decades, and consequently emigrants who left 
for America before 1914 are frequently more archaic in this respect than more 
recent arrivals.” 

5.2. A particularly interesting problem is presented by the Yiddish of Cour- 
land. Although it does distinguish hissing and hushing phonemes, their distri- 
bution in many words deviates from that of general Yiddish.” From a study of 
the deviations, one can conclude that Courland Yiddish previously confused the 
two series, and that the opposition was established (or reestablished) only 
comparatively recently. But while in the rest of northeastern Yiddish it was the 
Standard Yiddish language, or the general Yiddish dialects of the south, that 
served as a model for the introduction of the opposition, in Courland the model 


69 Mark, op. cit., p. 438. 

7 Mordkhe Veynger, ‘‘Vegn yidishe dialektn,’”’ Tsaytshrift far yidisher geshikhte, ... 
shprakh-visnshaft un etnografye 2.613-52 (1928), p. 615. 

71 Buzuk, op. cit., pp. 41f. 

72 Ibid., p. 1. 

73 Avanesov, op. cit., p. 132. 

74 In the collection described in footnote 9, contrast, for example, record P 76 (opposi- 
tion) with P 64 (confusion). 

7% E.g. kisn ‘pillow’, Sejzl ‘intelligence’, zdleven ‘to be stingy with’, klace ‘mare’, etc. 
See Max Weinreich, ‘“‘Dos kurlender yidish,”’ in his Shtaplen, Berlin, Wostok, 1923, pp. 
204-4; Z. Kalmanovitsh, ‘‘Der yidisher dialekt in Kurland,” Filologishe shriftn [fun Yivo] 
1.161-88 (1926), pp. 167f. 
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seems to have been the variety of German spoken in the area.”* The section 
adjoining Courland on the northeast, around Jékabpils and Krustpils, followed 
the development of Courland Yiddish.” 


Columbia University 


76 Accordingly, where the distribution of hissing and hushing sounds differs in German 
and in general Yiddish, Courland Yiddish agrees with German (e.g. German kisen ‘pillow’, 
gen. Yid. ki3n, Courl. Yid. kisn). In cases where German offers no model, i.e. in words of 
Semitic and Slavic origin, Courland Yiddish developed a unique pattern (cf. Weinreich, 
‘Dos kurlender yidish,” pp. 202f.). The fact that, after the single sibilant series had been 
split on the German model, Semitic elements ended up with universal 3, suggests that the 
articulation of the old single series must have been more hushing than hissing. On the 
other hand, the occurrence of c and z in words like cepen ‘to touch’, zéleven ‘to be stingy 
with’ (general Yiddish Zepen, Zéleven) may be due to the fact that, because of the extremely 
low functional yield or virtual absence of a c ~ é and z ~ 2 opposition in German, the old 
single affricate and voiced fricative phonemes of Courland Yiddish were not split into c 
and é, z and 2, but were automatically converted to c and z, respectively. 

77 B. Rivkin, “Di kurlender litvakes,’”’ Lite, ed. M. Sudarsky et al., New York, 1951, I, 
407-16, p. 415. 
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NOTES ON THE CZECH CONJUGATION 


JINDRIcCH KuGERA 


0.1. Herbert Rubenstein proposed an interesting and valuable synchronic 
analysis of the Czech conjugation in worp 7.144-154. The following remarks 
are intended to remove some of the shortcomings of that paper. 

Rubenstein’s study was inspired by Roman Jakobson’s analysis of the Rus- 
sian conjugation in worp 4.155-167. Jakobson’s procedure, however, was not 
applicable to the analysis of the Czech conjugation without modifications. In 
Czech, the insufficient differentiation of some full-stems from other full-stems, 
which behave differently in the process of conjugation, sometimes required the 
selection of a non-full-stem as a base or, in other instances, the construction of a 
base. However, even after the application of this method, some bases still proved 
to be insufficiently differentiated and some desinential alternants and stem 
alternations remained unpredictable. 

In view of these difficulties, Rubenstein turned to typographical differentia- 
tion of bases. He used either a capital or a non-capital letter as symbols for the 
same phoneme to distinguish bases which are of the same general form but 
behave differently. For example, prosi— ‘beg’ or bud’i— ‘wake’ undergo a 
consonantal alternation in the passive participle (pro’—en, buz—en); a capital 
letter in bases of the same general form (e.g., koSi— ‘mow’, voD’i— ‘lead’) in- 
dicates the absence of such alternation (kos—en, vod’—en). Similarly, the capital 
N in bases ending in nou (e.g., ta:hNou— ‘pull’) are indicative of greater trun- 
cation in the passive participle and of the alternant —en (taz—en), while the 
non-capital letter indicates the absence of such truncation and the alternant 
—t (e.g., Slehnou— ‘flog’ — slehnu—-t). The bases ending in aj and ej are also di- 
vided into four groups by a similar device: in bases ending in aJ or eJ, the capital 
J indicates different desinences from those which follow bases ending in aj and 
ej respectively. 

0.2. This method of differentiating bases must be viewed with reservations. 
It introduces two typographical symbols for the same phoneme and determines 
all statements of desinential and stem alternants on the basis of this arbitrary 
distinction. It could hardly be argued that such a method is justified within the 
limits of a morphophonemic transcription, which should represent the actual 
phonemic constituents of the basic morpheme-alternant without ambiguity. 
There does not seem to be much justification for an additional symbolic system 
of typographical character in a morphophonemic transcription. Moreover, most 
of the bases which Rubenstein distinguishes only by help of the capital and 
non-capital letters can be distinguished by other methods. 

0.3. Bases ending in nou. 

0.31. If the full-stem is accepted as the base for both types, the truncation 
in the passive participle and the suffix are entirely unpredictable and vary, in 
some cases, even in verbs which are completely homonymic in all other cate- 
gories of the conjugation. E.g., t’isknou— ‘print’ — pass. part. t’73t’—en; t’isknou 
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— ‘press’ — t’isknu—t; zatknou— ‘arrest’ — zaté—en; zatknou— ‘put in’ — 
zatknu—t. 

0.32. The solution lies in the selection of bases ending in nu for those verbs 
which undergo the truncation and take the alternant —en. E.g., t’isknu— ‘print’ 
— t’13t’—en; ta:hnu— ‘pull’ — taz—en. 

0.33. No difficulties arise with regard to desinential alternants and stem al- 
ternations if this method is used. All statements referring to bases ending in 
Nou would read “bases ending in nu.” Final u and its alternant ou are dis- 
tributed in the following way: ou occurs in the infinitive, u elsewhere. 

0.4. Bases ending in aj and ej. 

0.41. A satisfactory solution for bases which, in Rubenstein’s analysis, end 
in aj, aJ, and ej, eJ, is more difficult. 

Bases ending in aj and aJ behave identically, with the exception of the desi- 
nences of the non-past tense and the stem alternations before consonantal desi- 
nences and in the imperative. The bases ending in aj are followed by the non- 
past tense suffix —a:- (e.g., d’elaj— ‘do’ — 1.s. d’el—a:-m, 3.p. d’elaj—i:; znaj— 
‘know’ — l.s. zn—a:-m, 3.p. znaj—i:), and undergo the change of the base-final 
aj~ej in the imperative (d’elej, znej). In monosyllabic bases, the stem a ~ a: 
before the infinitive suffix (zna:—t, but d’ela—t). On the other hand, bases end- 
ing in aJ are followed by the non-past tense suffix —e- (e.g., laJ— ‘swear’ — 1.s. 
laj—i, 2.s. laj—e-8, 3.p. laj—i:), the base-final aj does not change in the impera- 
tive (laj, taj) and the stem a~a: before all consonantal desinences (la:—l, 
la:—n, la:—f, la:—t). Generally speaking, all polysyllabic bases of these two 
categories belong to the former group (d’elaj—), all monosyllabic to the latter 
(laj—), with several exceptions: daj— ‘give’ — 1.s. d—a:-m, 3.p. daj—:, imp. dej, 
past da—l, inf. da:—t; znaj— ‘know’ — zn—a:-m, znaj—t:, znej, zna—l, zna:—t; 
tkaj— ‘weave’ — tk—a:-m, tkaj—: tkej, tka—l, tha:—t; zdaj— ‘seem’ — zd—a:- 
m, zdaj—t:, zdej, zda:—l, zda:—t; dbaj— ‘care for’ — db—a:-m, dbaj—: dbej, 
dba—l, dba:—t; ptaj— (se) ‘ask’ — pt—a:-m se, ptaj—: se, ptej se, pta—l se, 
pta:—t se.} 

0.42. A similar situation is that concerning the bases ending in ej and eJ. 
The former are followed by the non-past tense suffix —i:- (e.g., umn’ej— ‘know 
how’ — l.s. wum—i:-m, 3.p. umn’ej—1:; smn’ej— ‘be allowed’ — sm—1:-m, smn’ej 
—i:), the latter are followed by the non-past tense suffix —e- (e.g., spjeJ— 
‘hurry’ — l.s. spjej—i, 2.s. spjej—e-8, 3.p. spjej—i:); all other desinences and 
stem alternations are identical in both groups: pres. part. wmn’ej—e — spjej—e; 
past umn’e—l — spje—l; inf. umn’e—t — spje—t, etc. All polysyllabic bases be- 
long to the first group, all monosyllabic to the second, with the following ex- 
ceptions: smn’ej— ‘be allowed’ — 1.s. sm—i:-m, 3.p. smn’ej—t:; d’ej— ‘say’ 
— d’—i:-m, d’ej—i: tmn’ej— ‘darken’ — tm—i:-m, tmn’ej—: 

0.43. If the typographical differentiation of these bases is to be eliminated, 
one solution which suggests itself is to put forward the monosyllabic and poly- 


1 Also the optional forms of the base klaj— ‘fight’ belong to this group: n-p.l.s. ki— 
a:-m, 2.8. kl—a:-8, 3.p. klaj—i:, 2.past act. part. kla:—l, inf. kla:—t. The other forms are 
n-p.1.s. kol—u, etc. Both sets of forms are bookish. 
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syllabic character of the bases as the differentiating factor and to establish state- 
ments of desinential alternants and stem alternations on this distinction. Those 
monosyllabic bases which end in aj and ej respectively and which behave, in some 
instances, like polysyllabic bases, would have to be listed as exceptions (daj—, 
znaj—, tkaj—, zdaj—, dbaj—, ptaj— and smn’ej—, d’ej—, tmn’ej—). The 
fact that more than one verb has the same deviating forms does not make it 
necessary to establish a special class for them. There are other such cases in 
the Czech conjugation and it would be highly impractical to attempt to con- 
struct a sufficiently differentiated base for any group of more than one verb 
which shows identical deviating forms. If the number of such verbs is reasonably 
low and if the deviating forms occur only in a limited number of categories, 
they may be listed as exceptions. 

0.44. However, in view of the rather large number of exceptions, a more 
suitable solution seems desirable in this case. It can be achieved by constructing 
bases which are sufficiently differentiated. Bases ending in a:j are constructed 
for all verbs with a stem a: before all consonantal desinences. E.g., la:j— ‘swear’ 
— n-p, l.s. laj—i, 2.8. laj—e-8, imper. laj, past la:—l, inf. la: —t; ta:j— ‘melt’ — 
taj—t, taj—e-8, taj, ta:—l, ta:—t; hfa:j— ‘warm’ — hiej—i, hiej—e-8, héej, hia: 
—l, hfa:—t; péa:j— ‘wish’ — prej—1, prej—e-8, prej, pra:—l, pra:—t. 

0.441. The following statements of stem alternations are necessary: 

Before non-consonantal desinences, if preceded by f, a:j~~ej, in all other cases 
a:j~aj. E.g., pfa:j— ‘wish’ — 1.s. prej—i, 2.8. prej—e-8, 3.p. prej—i:, imp. 
prej; ta:j— ‘melt’ — taj—, taj-e-5, taj—:, taj. 

0.442. Single deviating forms: va:j— ‘blow’ — n.-p. 1.s. ujej—t, 2.8. vjej—e-S, 
3.p. vjej—:, imper. vjej, pres. part. vjej—e; sma:j— ‘laugh’ — 1.s. smn’ej—i se, 
2.s. smn’ej—e-& se, 3.p. smn’ej—1: se, imper. smn’ej se, pres. part. smn’ej—e se 
(in both cases, a:]~jej oefore non-consonantal desinences). 

0.443. There are three bases ending in ej, all monosyllabic, which do not fol- 
low the statements referring to the large group of bases ending in ej (mostly 
polysyllabic) but have deviating forms in the non-past tense: spjej— ‘hurry’ 
— spjej—t, spjej—e-S, spjej—t:; pjej— ‘sing’ — pjej—i, pjej—e-8, pjej—i:; 
pri=mn’ej— ‘persuade’ — pfi=mn’ej—, pri=mn'ej—e-5, prt =mn'ej—t:. 

0.5. The typographical differentiation is acceptable only in cases where the 
stem alternations are entirely unpredictable and where no other solution is 
possible. Such is the case of the bases ending in i, where a capital letter indicates 
a consonant which does not undergo an alternation in the passive participle. The 
number of stems not subject to this alternation is too large to list in the category 
of exceptions and the occurrence of the alternation is entirely unpredictable.” 
E.g., bud’i— ‘wake’ — buz—en, but voD’i— ‘lead’ —vod’—en; brousi— ‘sharpen’ 
— brous—en, but spaSi— ‘save’ — spas—en; kazi— ‘spoil’ — kaz—en, but 
plaZi— ‘crawl’ — plaz—en; misli— ‘think’ — misl—en, but kreSli— ‘draw’ — 
kresl—en. 


2 The forms without the consonant alternations are of secondary, analogical origin. 
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ERRATA 


1.1. The definition of stem alternants in the second past active participle 
(“past tense’’)*: ‘“Postconsonantal base-final nou~ #* provided the preceding 
portion of the base contains a vowel phoneme.” (Rubenstein, 3.71). The form 
blb—l is listed among exceptions (4.2.) since it obviously does not agree with 
this statement. 

Rubenstein’s statement of stem alternation is incorrect. Postconsonantal 
nou~ # if the preceding portion of the base contains a vowel phoneme or an 
interconsonantal r or 1: E.g., mlknou— ‘become silent’ — mlk—l; vlhnou— 
‘moisten’— vlh—l; hrdnou— ‘become proud’ — hrd—l. blb—l is not a deviating 
form. 

1.2. Errors are also found in the important footnote 11, listing the automatic 
alternations: 

1.21. “t~ * between a sibilant and 1, e.g., u=stla— ‘make the bed’ (n.-p. 
u=stel—u) ~ inf. u=sla—t.” This information is incorrect; the infinitive is 
u=stla—t and no such automatic alternation, as referred to by Rubenstein, 
occurs in the Czech conjugation. 

1.22. “A dental stop ~ # before an affricate, e.g., podo=tkNou— ‘observe’ 
~ pas. part. podo=¢—en.” The validity of this statement is doubtful; it applies 
to the spoken language, but not to the standard literary language which has 
podo = té—en without the alternation. 

1.3. The following statement has been omitted by Rubenstein: Polysyllabic 
bases ending in a labial plus i ~ labial plus j in the present participle before the 
alternant suffix —e. This alternation is not automatic. E.g., tra:pi— ‘torment’ 
— tra:pj—e (but pas. part. tra:p—en), mluvi— ‘speak’ — mluvj—e; pravi— ‘say’ 
— pravj—e. 

1.4. The following deviating forms should be added to the list of exceptions: 
va:j— ‘blow’ (Rub.: vjeJ—), pas. part. va:—t (instead of va:—n). spjej— ‘hurry’ 
— pas. part. spje—t (not spje—n). tluk— ‘beat’ — 2. past act. part. tlouk—lI 
(not tluk—l), past act. part. t“louk (not tluk). o=d’i:j— ‘dress’ — pas. part. 
o=d’e—™ (instead of o=d’e—+). 

1.5. Some bases have been constructed incorrectly by Rubenstein: 

1.61. kupi— ‘buy’ — should be koupi—, pas. part. koup—en, not kup—en 
(R., 2.28.) 

1.62. xvali— ‘laud’ — should be xva:li—, n-p. zva:|—i:-m, pres. part. zva:l—e, 
etc.; the short vowel is found only in the imperative: xval, rval—me, xval—te. 
(R., 3.21.) 

1.53. takaj— ‘weave’ — should be tkaj— (R., 3.31.) 

1.54. na=prahNou— ‘raise’? — should be na=pfa:hNou—, pas. part. na= 
praz—en (R., 3.82.) 

1.55. The selection of the optional base pfad— ‘spin’ is unwise since it violates 


3 Rubenstein uses the term ‘past tense.’ Since, however, the Czech past tense is a com- 
pound form, it is preferred here to use the term ‘second past active participle.’ 
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the statement of stem alternation in the infinitive, according to which i:~a in 
bases ending in a nasal (3.62). However, with regard to prfad—, a~1: in a base 
ending in d: n-p.l.s. prad—u, 3.p. prad—ou, inf. pri:s—t. Instead, the base 
pri:d— should be selected, with the optional forms n-p.1.s. pred—u, 3.p. pred—ou, 
inf. pri:s—t (alternation i:~e). 

1.56. The base za = vjI:%i— ‘weigh down’ is non-existent in Czech (R., 3.53.) 

1.6. The English translations of bases are, in several instances, erroneous: 
sipa— is regularly translated by Rubenstein as ‘sleep’, although it means ‘pour’; 
vez— ‘haul’ — should be ‘carry on a vehicle’; zrejD’i— ‘tend’ — should be ‘go 
all over’; si:k— ‘give a whipping’ should be ‘mow’ (only the corresponding im- 
perfective verb na=seka— means ‘give a whipping’). 


SPOKEN CZECH 


2.1. It may be of interest to compare the conjugation of spoken Czech with 
that of the literary language.* A synchronic analysis of the conjugation of spoken 
Czech need not take into account the forms of the present active participle and 
of the first past active participle, which are non-existent in the spoken language.° 
Analogy tends to lessen some complexities and irregularities of the conjugation 
in the spoken form. The frequency and variety of optional forms and optional 
base-forms is much greater than in the literary language. In the following re- 
marks, only those characteristics of the conjugation of spoken Czech which 
differ from the standard literary language are described. Unless stated otherwise, 
the suggestions appearing in the previous part of this paper and regarding the 
differentiation of some bases are applied in this analysis. 

2.2. Desinential alternants. 

2.21. Monosyllabic bases ending in ej are followed by the non-past tense 
suffix —e-. E.g., klej— ‘swear’ — 1.s. klej—u, 2.8. klej—e-8, 3.p. klej—ou; sej— 
‘sow’ — sej—u, sej—e-8, sej—ou (In the literary language, the corresponding 
bases end in i:j— kli:j—, si:j—.)* However, polysyllabic umn’ej— ‘know how’ — 
um—i:-m, um—:-8, umn’e7. 

2.22. The 1.s. suffix has only two alternants: -u occurs after the non-past 
tense suffix —e-, while -m occurs after the non-past tense suffix —i:- or —a:-. 
In contrast to the literary language, -u occurs also after stems ending in j, é, §, 
%. E.g., nes— ‘carry’ — nes—u, va:za— ‘bind’ — va:2—u, klusa— ‘trot’ — 


4 Any generalization about the conjugation of spoken Czech can be only partly success- 
ful. The morphology of the spoken language varies among various geographical areas and 
various social strata. The forms described here are those which the author considers as the 
most frequent ones in the language spoken by the intelligentsia and the middle class around 
Prague and in most of Bohemia, but only partly in Moravia. 

5 With the exception of the form vida, which has lost its participle meaning. 

6 In the analysis of the spoken language, the type of bases constructed for some verbs 
differs from the type of bases which was used by Rubenstein for the same verbs in the analy- 
sis of the literary language. This procedure was necessary in view of the different stem 
alternations of the spoken language. In the following analysis, bases ending in i:j are con- 
structed for verbs ending in ij in the analysis of the literary language (e.g., 8i:j— ‘sew’, 
lit. Sij—), while bases ending in ej are constructed for verbs with bases ending in i:j in the 
analysis of the literary language (e.g., klej— ‘swear’, lit. kli:j—). 
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klu3—u, ska:ka— ‘jump’ — ska:¢é—u, studova— ‘study’ — studuj—u, hra:j— 
‘play’ — hraj—u; xitaj— ‘catch’ — xit—a:-m, prosi— ‘beg’ — pros—i:-m. 

2.23. The 3.p. suffix has the following alternants: -i:, after bases ending in i 
and e, /- ¥ (or -i), after bases ending in aj and ej, /-ou, after all other bases. 

The selection of the suffix -i instead of the suffix - * is optional and often de- 
pends on regional and social influences. In Prague, for example, the form with 
the alternant -i is considered artificial. E.g., ¢ist’i— ‘clean’ — ¢ist’—7:, bjeze— 
‘run’ — bjez—1:, d’elaj— ‘do’ — d’elaj or d’elaj—1, daj— ‘give’ — daj or daj—i, 
von’ej— ‘smell good’ — von’ej or von’ej—i; ved— ‘lead’ — ved—ou, teza— ‘cut’ 
— fez—ou, kupova— kupuj—ou, tesa— ‘hew’ — tes—ou, ta:j— ‘melt’? — 
taj—ou. 

2.24. The 1.p. suffix has two alternants: 

2.241. In the non-past tense, -me occurs after the non-past tense suffixes 
—i:- and —a:-, while -m occurs after the non-past tense suffix —e-. E.g., lese— 
‘lie’ — lez—i:-me, hleda— ‘look for’ — hled—a:-me, prosi— ‘beg’ — pros—i:-me, 
ka:za— ‘preach’ — ka:2—e-m, pracova— ‘work’ — pracuj—e-m, krad— ‘steal’ 
— krad—e-m. 

2.242. In the imperative, the alternant -me occurs throughout. The alternant 
-m occurs only in some bases as optional. E.g., po=modli— (se) ‘pray’ — 
po =modl—e-me se and po=modl—e-m se, padnou— ‘fall’ — padn’—e-me and 
padn’—e-m." 

2.25. Second past active participle. 


7 For a large number of verbs, it is possible to use two sets of bases, both of which are 
applicable before the desinences of the non-past tense where the occurrence of optional 
forms is most frequent. This concerns bases ending in e, ej, bases ending in i, ej, and bases 
ending in a, aj. E.g., pro=xa:ze— and pro=xa:zej— ‘stroll’ (lit. pro=xa:zej—), 3.8. pro= 
ra:z—i:, 3.p. pro=xa:z—i: and pro=za:zej (lit. pro=xa:zej—i:); trpje— and trpjej— ‘suf- 
fer’ (lit. trpje—), 3.p. trp—i: and trpjej (lit. trp—i:); veéetfe— and veéerej— (lit. id.) 
‘supper’, 3.p. veter—i: and veterej (lit. vetey—i: and veterej—i:); mluvi— and mluvjej— 
‘speak’ (lit. mluvi—), 3.p. mluv—7: and mluvjej (lit. mluv—i:) ; kaSla— and kaSlaj— ‘cough’ 
(lit. id.), 3.8. ka’l—e and kasl—a:, 3.p. ka8l—ou and kaSlaj (lit. ka8l—ou and kaslaj—i:). 

However, the selection of base-forms is not entirely optional in the imperative, where 
usually only one base-form may be chosen. While, in general, the selection of the par- 
ticular base-form before the desinences of the imperative is unpredictable in such cases 
where two base-forms are possible in the non-past tense, the following statements are ap- 
plicable in most cases: a) If the stem contains a long vocalic phoneme, the longer base- 
form is applicable (bases ending in ej and aj respectively). b) If the stem contains a short 
vocalic phoneme, the shorter base-form is usually applicable; however, in several cases, 
both base-forms are possible. c) In cases where the two sets of base-forms in the non-past 
tense end in i, ej, only the bases ending in i are applicable in the imperative. E.g., ne=stii: 
lej— ‘not to shoot’, imper. ne=st7i:lej (however, n-p.3.p. ne=stéi:l—i: and ne=stfi:lej); 
ne=ha:zej— ‘not to throw’, imper. ne=ha:zej; but veéefe— ‘supper’, imper. vete*; zmize— 
‘disappear’, imper. zmis; (exception is ne=vracej— ‘not to return’—imper. ne=vracej); 
mluvi— ‘speak’—imper. mluf; mi:ti— ‘aim’—imper. mi*; koupaj— se ‘bathe’, imper. 
koupej se; however, li:za— and li:zaj— ‘lick’, imper. 128 and li:zej; la:ma— and la:maj— 
‘break’, imper. lam and la:mej. 

The interesting problem of the development of the imperative in spoken Czech is treated 
in more detail in the study by Karel Rocher, ‘‘O v{voji éeské konjugace,’’ Sbornik filolo- 
gicky, 8, Part I, Prague, 1926. 
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If followed by -# (terminal suffix m.s.), the suffix —l-~ # in bases ending 
in a consonant, nu or nou (provided that nou is postconsonantal and that the 
preceding portion of the base contains a vowel or an interconsonantal r or 1). 
E.g., kvet— ‘bloom’ — kvet (but kvet—l-a, kvet—l-o), lez— ‘crawl’ — les (but 
lez—l-a), do=sa:hnu— ‘reach’ — do=sa:r, na=ta:hnu— ‘wind’ — na=ta:z, 
bohatnou— ‘become rich’ — bohat, sednou— (si) ‘sit down’ — set st, hltnou— 
‘swallow’ — Alt. 

2.26. Infinitive. 

The infinitive has only one suffix: —t. E.g., milova— ‘love’ — milova—t, 
brod’i— ‘wade’ — brod’i—t, tek— ‘flow’ — tec—t, vlek— ‘drag’ — vle:c—t, 
moh— ‘be able’ moc—t. 

2.27. Passive participle. 

2.271. The passive participle suffix has the same alternants as in the literary 
language. Monosyllabic bases ending in ej take, in the spoken form, the alter- 
nant —t-, provided that ej is not preceded by j. E.g., sej— ‘sow’ — se—t-ej 
(lit. si:j—, se—t), pro=klej— ‘curse’ — pro=kle—t-ej (lit. kli:j—, kle—4); 
but roze = xvjej— ‘excite’ — roze = xvje—n-ej. 

2.272. All alternants are regularly followed by the long adjectival suffixes 
-ej (m.s.), -a: (f.s.), -i: (n.s. and m.f.n.p.). E.g., po=minou— ‘go mad’ — po= 
minu—t-ej, po= minu—t-a:, po=minu—t-i:; koupi— ‘buy’ — koup—en-ej, koup 
—en-a:, koup—en-i:; po=sla— ‘send’ — po=sla—n-ej, po=sla—n-a:, po= 
sla—n-i:. 

2.273. In a very few bases, the short adjectival suffix -o (n.s.) may follow the 
passive participle suffix in certain expressions: E.g., u=mij— ‘wash’ — ma:m 
u=mi—t-o, u=pek— ‘bake’ — u=pec—en-o, za=pfa:hnu— ‘hitch up’ — 
za=praz—i:n-o. 

2.3. Stem alternants. 

The following stem alternations occur in addition to, or instead of, those of 
the literary language: 

2.31. In monosyllabic bases ending in ij, i~e before all non-consonantal 
desinences. E.g., mij— ‘wash’ — n-p. 1.s. mej—u, 2.s. mej—c-8, 3.p. mej—ou, 
imper. mej; krij— ‘cover’ — krej—u, krej—e-&, krej—ou, imper. krej; lij— ‘pour’ 
— lej—u, lej—e-%, lej—ou, imper. le). 

2.32. Non-past tense. 

Stem-final k~é, and stem-final h~zZ before all desinences of the non-past 
tense. E.g., viek— ‘drag’ — 1.s. vleé—u, 2.8. vleé—e-8, 3.p. vlec—ou, moh— ‘be 
able’ — 1.s. mu:Z—u, 2.8. mu:2—e-8, 3.p. mu:Z—ou. 

2.33. Imperative. 

2.331. In contrast with the literary language, k~é and h~%. All other stem 
alternations are identical with those of the literary language. E.g., pek— ‘bake’ 
— pet, pec—me, pec—te; po=moh— ‘help’ — po=mos, po=mos—me, po= 
mos—te (lit. pec and po=mos). 

2.332. In bases ending in i:j, base-final j~ #. E.g., pi:j— ‘drink’ — pi:, 
pi:—me, pi:—te. 

2.34. Infinitive. 
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2.341. Base-final k, h, and (when preceded by a vowel other than i) d, t~c. 
E.g., tek— ‘flow’ — tec—t, moh— ‘be able’ — moc—t, mat— ‘confuse’ — ma:c—t, 
kvet— ‘bloom’ — kve:c—t, klad— ‘put’ — kla:c—t, jed— ‘ride’ — jec—t (but 
pri:d— ‘weave’ — pfi:s—t, ti:t— ‘read’ — ¢i:s—t). 

2.342. In monosyllabic bases ending in ij, i~ej in the infinitive. E.g., mij— 
‘wash’ — mej—t, u=krij— ‘hide’ — u=krej—t, za=lij— ‘water’ — za=lej—t. 

2.343. In monosyllabic bases ending in i:j, the i is Jong in the infinitive and 
short elsewhere. E.g., 8ij— ‘sew’ — n-p.l.s. %j—u, 2.s. %j—e-8, 3.p. sj—ou, 
2. past act. part. &—l, inf. &:—+; bli:j— ‘vomit’ — blij—u, blij—e-8, blij—ou, 
blui—l, bli:—t; ti:j— ‘exploit’ — tij—u, tij—e-%, tij—ou, ti—l, ti: 

2.344. In monosyllabic bases other than those ending in ij and i:j, the same 
alternations of the stem vowel occur as in the literary language. However, there 
are many optional forms without such an alternation. In non-deliberate speech, 
the quantity of the stem vowel is often uncertain. E.g., pek— ‘bake’ — pe:c—t 
and pec—t, met— ‘sweep’ — me:c—t and mec—t; in some optional forms e~i as 
kvet— ‘bloom’ — kve:c—t or kvi:c—t, viek— ‘drag’ — vle:e—t or vli:c—t. 

2.35. Second past active participle. 

The alternation nu~ * and nou~ # (if nou is postconsonantal and if the pre- 
ceding portion of the base contains a vowel or an interconsonantal r or 1) is 
frequently optional E.g., li:znou— ‘lick’ — li:s and li:enu—l; ob=sa:hnu— 
‘contain’ — ob=sa:x and ob=sa:hnu—l; xci:pnou— ‘perish’ — xci:p and xci: 
pnu—l, mrknou— ‘blink’ — mrk and mrknu—l; hnou— ‘move’ — has the form 
hnu—l in Bohemia and Al in Moravia. 

2.36. Passive participle. 

2.361. Many verbs with bases ending in nu in the literary language have bases 
ending in nou in spoken Czech. Optional base-forms are frequent. E.g., do=sa: 
hnu— and do=sa:hnou— ‘achieve’ (lit. do=sa:hnu—) — do=saz—en-ej and 
do = sa:hnu—t-ej; zamknou— and zamknu— ‘lock’ — zamknu—t-ej and zamé 
—en-e). 

2.362. No alternation of the stem-final a occurs when it is followed by the past 
participle suffix plus the long adjectival suffix. E.g., kupova— ‘buy’ — kupova 
—n-ej (lit. kupova:—n), va:za— ‘bind’ — va:za—n-ej. 

2.363. If followed by the short adjectival suffix -o, the alternant suffix —en- 
~—i:n- in some variants of spoken Czech. E.g., za=pfa:hnu— ‘hitch up’ — 
2a= praz—i-n-0, po= kosi— ‘cut down’ — po=kos—i:n-o. 

2.364. In bases ending in i, the consonantal alternations occur less frequently 
than in the literary language. Many forms are optional. As in the literary lan- 
guage, the occurrence or non-occurrence of the consonantal alternation is un- 
predictable. E.g., voZi— ‘carry on a vehicle’ — voz—en-ej (lit. voz—en); éist’i— 
‘clean’ — ¢ist’—en-ej and ¢ist’—en-ej, (but only na=stud’i— ‘catch cold’ — 
na = stuz—en-ej, rod’i— ‘bear’ — roz—en-ej, etc.). 

2.4. Exceptions. 

2.41. The following deviating forms of the literary language do not occur in 
the spoken language: jam— ‘catch’ — (past ob=ja—l, etc.) is replaced by the 
base jmou—: obe=jmou— ‘embrace’ — past obe=jmu—l, etc. Inf. obe=jmou 
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—t. vid’e— ‘see’ —: the imperative forms of the literary language (vis, vis—me, 
vis—te) are unknown. vjed’e— ‘know’ — the imperative forms vjes, vjes—me, 
vjes—te occur only in prefixed bases: po=vjed’e— ‘tell’ — po=vjes, po= 
vjes—te. 

2.42. The following single deviating forms and categories occur in addition to 
or instead of those of the literary language: moh— ‘be able’ — n-p.1.s. mu:Z—u, 
2.8. mu:z—e-8, 3.p. mu:z—ou. d— ‘go’ (not by vehicle) — n-p. 1.s. d—w, 2.s. 
d—e-8, 3.8. d—e, 3.p. d—ou; past Se—l, inf. jt:—t. s— ‘be’ — n-p. 1.s. s—e-m, 
2.8. s—e-§, 3.8. je, 1.p. s—me, 2.p. s—te, 3.p. s—ou. feknou— ‘say’ — inf. *1:c—t. 
jed— ‘ride’ — inf. jec—t (never je:c—t). smn’ej— ‘be allowed’ — n-p. L.s., 
sm—i:-m, 2.8. sm—1:-8, 3.p. smn’ej. Optional base-form smn’e— exists before the 
suffixes of the non-past tense: 1.s. sm—i:-m, 3.p. sm—i:. xt’ej— ‘want’ — n-p. 
1.s. xe—i (only in Moravia xc—ux). nexaj— ‘let’ — imper. nex, nex—me, nex—te 
(instead of nexej). 
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REVIEWS 


New Suavic EryMouocicaL DIcTIONARIES 


The scarcity of etymological dictionaries has been one of the most pronounced 
weaknesses of Slavic philology. If a change may finally be noted, it deserves 
serious attention. 

Doubtless the most important event in this domain is Max Vasmer’s Rus- 
sisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch, being published in Heidelberg by C. Winter’s 
Universitatsverlag. We reviewed in worp VII, p. 186 ff., the first three issues of 
this dictionary, and five further issues have appeared by 1953, with korela as 
the last word. Vasmer’s work is about double the size of the attempt of his 
predecessor (the material treated in 352 pages by PreobraZenskij takes 624 more 
compact pages of the new publication). Moreover, Vasmer’s dictionary is incom- 
parably superior in its originality, methodological skill and erudition in Slavic 
and various adjacent languages, Indo-European, Uralic and Altaic. The quality 
and the comprehensiveness of this undertaking rises with the experience of the 
first issues. Vasmer knows how to select the best among the existing etymologies, 
and adds many new solutions, most of them definitive. 

In a few cases, single words discussed by the author could, without undue 
forcing, have been united into more comprehensive families; for instance gil’ 
‘nonsense, bustle’ may be compared with the Czech expressions chytati hejly 
‘to gaze’ and povésiti hejla na nos ‘to fool’, and is but a figurative use of R. gil’, 
Cz. hejl (or hyl) ‘bullfinch’; this goes back, as M. Vey, BSL LVI, 55 ff. proved, 
to a compound *gijil- with *gi-, from *g*ow ‘bull’.*,“OChS. grano (and gran) 
‘verse, colon’ should not be separated from gran’ ‘border, segment’ (and from the 
Russian verb granit’ ‘cut’).*,"grebtd ‘trouble’ is an obvious derivation from the 
verbal root greb- ‘scratch’: ef. R. zobéta (or in unhistorical spelling induced by 
the ‘“‘akan’e” - zabdta ‘trouble’), literally ‘something which pecks’, or Slovak 
hryzota, Bulg. griza ‘trouble’, literally ‘something eating out one’s heart’.*,* 
R. gréz, gréza, grezd ‘delirium, hallucination’ are cognate to grozd ‘terror, 
horror’.",*The verb grjdnut’ ‘strike, crash, burst, clank’ is related to gremét’ ‘thun- 
der, clank’.*,"To the alternants greb- — gréb-— grob- — grab-— gr’b-, the last alternant 
grib- is to be added, presented not only by such forms as SCr. gribati ‘scratch, 
scrape’ and griblja ‘furrow’, but also Russian dialectal griba ‘alluvium’ and grib 
‘fungus’, literally ‘what pushes out of the earth’.*,*gubd in all its three meanings, 
‘mushroom’, ‘lip’ and ‘bay’, has the same etymology.*,"One and the same 
Slavic root, *ggd-, appears in the words OR. gusti ‘play on a string instru- 
ment’, R. gisli ‘string instrument’, gudét’ ‘play music, bewitch, delude, make fun 
of’, guljdt’ ‘carouse, have fun, make fun of’, gil’nyj ‘leisurely, (OR.) bewitch- 
ing’ (cf. High Sorb. hudaf ‘soothsayer’, Pol—from East Slavic—gusto ‘witch- 
craft’, guslié ‘bewitch’), and gud, gul ‘howl’: the representation of music was on 
the one hand extended to a hum and a roaring and on the other it became easily 
associated either with fun or with magic and subsequently with fraud or jeer- 
ing.*,* guz ‘tug’—together with Byelorussian huz ‘loop’ and Russian dialectal 
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priyuz ‘tie of a hand-flail’—is, as Fortunatov pointed out, related to wzy 
‘bonds’, zizel ‘knot’ despite the prothetic velar, the same as in *gosenica 
‘caterpillar’, derived from *gss ‘mustache, hair’: this g-, as well as k- in *koza 
‘goat’ and *kost’ ‘bone’ (all of these examples having a Slavic sibilant in the 
second syllable), calls for an explanation.*,” gunjdvyj ‘shabby, bare, bald’ is 
derived from giinja ‘shabby clothes, shedding coat, rags’. *,"Church Slavonic 
degna ‘scar’ as well as dégot’ ‘tar’ are related to the Slovene dégniti ‘burn’ and 
Lith. dégti ‘burn’.”,"OR. dona ‘uterus’ (<*dobna), dono ‘bottom’ (<*debno) 
and doabr’ ‘gorge’ are all related to Lith. dubius ‘deep’, dibti ‘sink’, dauba ‘gorge’; 
such Russian words as dybiin ‘swamp, quagmire’, dybat’ ‘hobble’, dybit’sja ‘rear’, 
dyba ‘rack’, and OR. dona in the meaning ‘gout’ (<*dsbna), belong also to the 
same family.*,” OR. Zire, originally both ‘what is devoured’ and ‘what devours’ 
(ulcer), is cognate to 2’rati, Zirati ‘devour’.*," Zukévina ‘jewelled ring’ is derived 
from Zuk ‘beetle, scarabaeus, adornment’.*,” The etymological connection of 
zabobény ‘superstition’ and ‘Babuni, a Church Slavonic sobriquet of the Bogo- 
mils, has been defended against Berneker with abundant evidence by J. Janko, 
CMF XXVIII, 134 ff.*," kaltna ‘snowball tree, viburnum opulus’, as well as 
kaliga, kaljiza, kdlevo, all meaning ‘marshy places’, is derived from kal ‘mud, 
wash’, because this tree usually grows in damp ground, as the folk-song line in 
an Old Czech record emphasizes: “‘Proé kalina v struze stojt?”’; cf. the Russian 
folklore image of a way through the swamp paved by the trunks of the snowball 
tree. Also the verbs, as Cz. kdleti, kaliti, or R. dialectal kaljdt’ ‘stir up’ and R. 
kaltt’ ‘to smelt’ and kolét’ ‘to become torpid’, are of the same root. *,*The West- 
ern Slavic kat ‘executioner’, borrowed into Russian, cannot be separated from 
such verbs as R. katdt’, kattt’, Cz. kdcéti, kotiti, etc., which Vasmer translates 
‘wilzen, niederschlagen, stiirzen, umwerfen’; this nomen actoris, as well as its 
Old Czech derivative katdék ‘torturer’ and the corresponding nomen actionis, 
OCz. kot, appears particularly frequently in connection with the notorious 
execution instrument kolo ‘wheel’.",” klop ‘bug’ cannot be separated from kle- 
pat’ ‘hit, strike, slap, beat’, and klopotdt’ ‘bustle about’, Pol. klopotaé ‘annoy’.",” 
To the family of kljukd ‘hook, crutch, crooked trick’, there belong also kljikat’ 
‘limp, get drunk, strike (with a crutch)’, kljikva ‘cranberry’ (growing on twisted 
bushes), OR. kljusja ‘colt’ (which toddles), and kljud ‘key’ (originally a crook).",” 
OR. knés or knes ‘roof girder’ (cf. SCr. knjes ‘truncated, pollarded’) and its 
modern dialectal synonym knék, both usually re-shaped by folk etymology into 
knjazék and konék, are related to knejd ‘clump’, and go back to the root *kon- 
< *komn- ‘trunk, stem, log’: ef. La Geste du Prince Igor’, 261, M. Alekseev, in 
Slovo o Polku Igoreve, Symposium of the Russian Academy, L., 1950, 226 ff., 
and earlier, Sobolevskij, RFV LXX, 81. The question remains open whether 
knés is a suffixed form or a compound with the same *aidh-s as the second 
component, which Berneker, 275 f., uncovers at the beginning of the Slavic 
*éstéja. Or should this component be connected with Old Norse dss ‘beam’? 
*, The verb korézit’ ‘bent, crook’ is derived from koréga ‘a crooked tree’.*,” I do 
not see the reason for separating R. kolobdit’, Cz. kldbositi ‘chatter’, from the Lat- 
vian kalbit ‘chatter’, Lithuanian kalbéti ‘talk’. 
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The ethnic name Vjdtici is not to be separated either from Antes nor from 
Wenden: cf. D. Bubrix’ convincing observations on the alternation gt-— vet- in 
Tzvestija of the Russian Academy, Section of Literature and Language, V, 478 ff. 

Any word-family, or gnezdo in Russian traditional terminology, is to be 
enumerated as exhaustively as possible. Vasmer quotes such derivatives from 
the verb Zmu ‘I press’ as Zdmka, zdmkat’, Zemerd, Zemdnnica, Zménja, Zmina, 
zmut’, Zmyx, zom, but why not zajdakdn, zdka, zdcki, zmni, zemok, Zemiilja, 
Zem’, zmak, zmdkat’, Zmar’, zmdcka, Zmenék, Zméten’, Zméjda, Zmon’ka, zmot, 
zmilja, Zmuc’, Zmjak, Z6ma, Z6mka?*," In connection with dubds ‘a hollowed out 
boat’, the verb dubdsit’ ‘hammer, keep beating’ would be of interest.*,” *dugs 
‘growing’, R. nedig ‘ailment’, and djuzij ‘robust’ may be supplemented by the 
dialectal taboo name of the devil, Djug, unexplainable to Zelenin, Sbornik 
Muzeja antropologit i étnografii IX, p. 105.*," The alternants zarjd and zorjd 
have a distinct meaning in OR. — ‘afterglow’ and ‘daybreak’ respectively; cf. in 
Sambinago’s “second version” of the Skazanie 0 Mamaevom poboisée: vecernjaja 
zarja, and po zoré po rannet. Vestiges in cognate languages seem to indicate that 
this distinction originates in Common Slavic. 

Perhaps the most original and valuable contribution of the author is the 
examination of borrowings. The ways of loan words and loan translations into 
Russian are most varied. An eloquent example is the name for ginger, which 
entered by three roads—from the East as zenzevél’, probably through Greek as 
zinzivér or zinzivéj, and from the West as imbir’; the migration of the names for 
this spice has been newly exhibited in A.S.C. Ross’ study Ginger, Oxford, 1952. 
Thus it is natural that these entangled questions will still require additional 
observations. A few remarks may be permitted. gak has entered into Standard 
Russian with an initial [y] and with the meaning ‘a little over’, especially in the 
expression s gdkom.*,* In connection with Devgénij, the acquaintance of Old 
Russian with the Greek name Digenis in a form closer to the original could be 
noted. A. Solov’ev points out that in Nikon’s Chronicle under 1169, a Kievan 
boyar Jakov Digen’evié is mentioned.*,” The Old Russian geographic name 
Deremela reflects the Prussian *Dernmela, as elucidated by II’inskij, Slavia, 
VIII, 656 f. and Szeftel, Geste, 131.*," The demonic name Div is attested not only 
in Old Russian, but also in the South Slavic folklore and in some Western Slavic 
vestiges; as shown particularly by Rozwadowski, Rocznik oryentalistyczny I, 
both Diva, the reflex of *deiwos, and Bogs jointly shifted their meanings under 
the Iranian influence.*,* The borrowed name Georgij contained two velars fol- 
lowed by front vowels and a hiatus: these features, foreign to the Old Russian 
pattern, were eliminated by the change of the first /g/ into /j/, and by the 
metathesis of the second in the folk form Egérij."," The expressive words eldyjga 
‘squabbler, bully’, and the corresponding verb eldyzit’ are derived from the 
phallic terms eldd, eldék, borrowed, according to V. Minorsky, from Persian 
yalda (Bulletin of the School of Oriental and of African Studies, London, XI, 
571).*,* Like OR. zepa and Slovene 2ép ‘pocket’, R. Zépa ‘seat’ also was consid- 
ered by Trubetzkoy as borrowed from the Turkic word for pocket; cf. the similar 
Czech euphemistic substitution of kapsa ‘pocket’ in a swear-locution.”,” Besides 
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Zulik ‘rogue’, its homonym, meaning ‘a long roll’ in Moscow Russian, may be 
mentioned, which, as Rovinskij indicates, is due to the name of the French 
confectioner Jules, once renowned in Moscow.*,” Vasmer presents kardmora 
‘a long-legged fly’ as ‘‘dunkel’’, although he recognizes the first, Turkic part of 
this compound in karamdzyj ‘swarthy’, and in kardkuli ‘scroll’, and the second 
part in kiktmora ‘goblin’.*,” The river name Kajala appears in the Hypatian 
Chronicle in its original form Kajaly, which is reflected also in the plural form 
Kaly of the book Bol’&oj éertez.*,* The ethnic name Kovui and the botanic term 
kovyl’ have been exhaustively elucidated by K. Menges, Supplement to worp 
VII, p. 1 ff. and 30 ff.*," kondrdska ‘nervous stroke’, as well as the dialectal 
kondré ‘cry’, seem to be after xandré ‘morbid depression’, a further re-shaping 
of the Greek hypochondria. 

The striking traditionalism of Russian abstract terminology deserves greater 
attention. gldsnye ‘vowels’ is indeed a loan translation, not from Latin however, 
but from Greek, and appears already in St. Cyril’s Vita of the late 9th century; 
ddtel’nyj ‘dative’ and zvdtel’nyj ‘vocative’ are also translated directly from Greek, 


and as Jagié’s comprehensive survey shows, appear early in the Church Slavonic - 


grammatical tradition first in the feminine, in accordance with the Greek model, 
then, not later than in the 15th century, in the neuter or in the masculine, in 
congruence with the loan translations padénie and padéz ‘case’. Similarly Zénskij 
rod ‘feminine gender’, which Vasmer connects with Latin, is modelled upon 
Greek, as well as vid ‘aspect’, zalég ‘voice’, buiduSéee vrémja ‘future tense’, and 
nearly the whole bulk of grammatical terminology that goes back partly to the 
late medieval South Slavic tradition and partly even to Old Church Slavonic. 
Both gramatikija and gramatika occur early, borrowed from Greek. R. dialéktika 
harks back to the Greek term not through Latin and New High German, as 
Vasmer asserts, but may be traced in the Church Slavonic tradition as far as 
to the early translation of John Damascene which opens with the sentence: 
az esm’ dialekttka. The term gipdteza too leads directly to Greek. Grdmota 
‘reading and writing’ is an early Church Slavonic adaptation from Greek, being 
attested not only in Old Russian, but preserved also in the Old Czech Psalter. 
koliéestvo ‘quantity’, like kdéestvo ‘quality’, is an Old Church Slavonic transla- 
tion from Greek. The adjective zlobodnévnyj ‘of present interest’ is based on the 
Church Slavonic translation of Matth. 6:34, “Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof’’. 

Inter-Slavic borrowings still await a close examination. glagolica ‘the Glago- 
litic alphabet’ is a term which originated in Croatia, according to J. Vajs, not 
before the 14th century; it is connected with the Croatian designation of a 
worshipper in Church Slavonic, glagolas: cf. the Old Czech expression about 
such worshippers: sliZie-t slovenskym hlaholem.*,” The title gospoddr’, ospoddr’ 
‘ruler, master’ is from Czech (see Saxmatov, Ocerk drevnejsego perioda istorii rus. 
jazyka, 178). Similarly kémnata ‘room’, as Trubetzkoy observed.*,” grubijdn 
‘chur!’ comes from the Cz. hrubidn, due to the popular book of the 16th century, 
Prdva doktora Grobidna, translated from the German-Latin Grobianus; another 
popular Czech publication of the same time, Frantova prdva, endowed Russian 
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with the word frant ‘dandy’.*,” R. dvor, in the sense of ‘royal court’, was trans- 
lated not directly from French or German, but through the West Slavic medium. 
The rich Polish deposit in Russian deserves special attention. Such words as 
duxovénsivo ‘priesthood’, which have come from or through Polish, must be 
registered, the more so since their foreign origin is often unnoticeable without 
special investigation. ogilom, gulém, ogil’no ‘as a whole’ was rightly explained 
by Grot as borrowed from Pol. ogétem: cf. synonymic adverbs from the same 
root—Cz. zhola, Pol. zgota, SCr. zgolja, R. gol’ém, gol’ju. 

In separate cases the reference to folk etymology may be called in question. 
The folk calendar term spozinki hardly goes back to gospozinki: the corre- 
sponding Czech terms dozinky, obzinky ‘harvest festivities’ seem to testify that 
rather the association with gospozé ‘our Lady’ is a folk etymology. Similarly, 
taboo must not be involved for the explanation of zazndba ‘lady-love’, literally 
‘inducing one to shiver’: cf. such current erotic metaphors in Russian as ond 
brosdet v Zar i znob. Also the folklore designations of the bridegroom and bride 
as knjaz’ ‘prince’ and knjaginja ‘princess’ are not taboo-substitutes but simply 
ornamental expressions for those entitled to wear the wedding crown (venéc) 
which in Russian gives the name to the whole nuptial ceremony. 

Questions of sound are, as a rule, warily treated by the author. But klesnjd 
‘claw’ cannot be from *kle&é’nja, and Zubaty rightly refers to such forms as 
Slovak klesnit’, Pol. klesnié (Studie a élénky, I, 28).*,"eZevtka ‘blackberry’ vs. 
ozina or ozika, and elenéc ‘juniper’ vs. olén’, as well as esenjds’ ‘last fall’, esen’ju 
‘in fall’ vs. dsen’, osénnij, and edindk, edinéc ‘lone man’ vs. odin, would not 
present difficulties, if the author took into account that the change of initial 
/je/ to /o/ was confined to the syllables under or immediately before the 
stress: cf. TCLP II, 38 ff., and N. Durnovo, Vvedenie v istoriju rus. jazyka, 1927, 
225. 

The words déma ‘at home’, véerd ‘yesterday’ (like segédnja ‘today’) and forms 
like kogda ‘when’ present an adverbialized genitivus loci and temporis with 
specifically adverbial sound changes: the reduction of goda to gada and subse- 
quently to gda or vecera to v’éera. For the shift of accent cf. the Russian alterna- 
tion of vééer ‘evening’—adv. vecér ‘last evening’ and correspondingly Cz. vecer— 
vecir (<vecér). If a word is known to have two different accentuations, both are 
to be indicated: e.g., déspdt, kérénka, kébzd, kéndovdj. The accentuation débel 
is inaccurate. 

Until the completion of Vasmer’s dictionary, ALEKSANDR PREOBRAZENSKIJ’S 
pioneering work will remain of great use. We must indeed be grateful that, due 
to the happy initiative of E. J. Simmons, we have been given a phototyped 
reproduction of all of the dictionary that had appeared in print and which had 
been, until the present time, scarcely available to western libraries. This material 
filled a solid volume of almost thirteen hundred pages issued in 1951 by the 
Columbia University Press under the title ‘““Etymological Dictionary of the 
Russian Language” and is actually handsomer and more integrated than what 
appeared in Moscow. The only pity is that the covers of the original issues of 
PreobraZenskij’s work were for the greater part omitted, although those of the 
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5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th issues contain supplementary bibliographic references 
and, partly, additional etymologies. Had the preparation of the publication been 
entrusted by the general editor of the Columbia Slavic Studies, Simmons, to a 
specialist in Slavic philology, a few mistakes could have been avoided. The 
remains of PreobraZenskij’s work should be presented more accurately in the 
introductory notes. The words between suleja and tug are not the only missing 
portion of the dictionary: besides this part, which was in galley proofs saved 
for the Russian Academy but thereafter misplaced or lost, all the words between 
udruéat’ and cap are lacking: this section of the manuscript perished in the 
author’s apartment after his death (see worp VII, 187f). Also, the remaining 
material for the last part of the dictionary cannot be considered completed. 
Many entries beginning with the letters (—ja are confined to the list of Slavic 
word forms, while the explanatory notes were not even undertaken. Numerous 
basic words are entirely absent, at times even words to which other entries 
refer specifically (see, e.g., under cvakat’ and éut’). It might also be observed that 
the posthumous part of the dictionary was poorly edited: besides numerous 
mistakes and misprints, note for instance the mess with the word jaéat’ on pp. 
142 and 143. An addition of a bracketed unified pagination throughout the whole 
volume would most certainly be of use, as well as a list of PreobraZenskij’s 
other publications which could be reproduced from a cover of one of the original 
issues of the dictionary. The introductory note to the American reprint par- 
ticularly praises the attention paid to ‘‘the highly interesting loan translation’’, 
although it is precisely this aspect that is most neglected in PreobraZenskij’s 
work. One must especially object to the impossible and inconsistent way of 
transliterating Russian words in the introductory notes to this strictly philolog- 
ical work, although the standard pattern used, e.g., by the American Slavic 
and East European Review could have been applied. The simple and inverted 
e are not distinguished; the ‘“‘mjagkij znak”’ is not rendered at all; the Latin 7 
indiscriminately replaces the Russian i, 7 and 77; the same ending 77 is rendered 
partly by 7 (etimologicheski), partly by y (Obnorsky). Transliteration is mixed 
up with phonetic transcription (russkovo). In the titles of pre-revolutionary 
publications a disorderly commingling of old and new spelling appears. In the 
list of critical studies on PreobraZenskij’s dictionary the most important, those 
of Sobolevskij and Vasmer, are omitted. Nothwithstanding these unfortunate 
lapses, however, the Columbia publication must be warmly welcomed. 

A quarter of a century of intense linguistic study of the Polish language, and 
especially of its dialects and of the Old Polish vocabulary, separate us from 
Aleksander Briickner’s etymological dictionary, highly original and full of 
brilliant surmises but at the same time subjective, uneven, and incomplete. 
FRANCISZEK StawskI’s new Stlownik etymologiczny jezyka polskiego aims to bridge 
these gaps. In 1952 its first issue appeared, covering in one hundred and twelve 
pages the words up to czar. The dictionary is published by the same Towarzystwo 
milosnikéw jezyka polskiego to which we owe the excellent journal J ¢zyk polski. 
The work is detailed, competent and equipped with the necessary bibliographical 
references, and with valuable information on the date of the oldest Polish records 
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for any given word. Proper names are unfortunately excluded. We will have oc- 
casion to return to its material with the appearance of further issues. 

For the time being, only a few remarks. The words in /x/ may be united into 
even vaster families. The expressive roots /xvo-/—/xva-/, /xo-/—/xa-/, /xve-/- 
/xvé-/, /xu-/, /Su-/, /xvy-/, /xy-/ are rather alternants of one and the same 
morpheme which may be followed by different suffixes and signify ‘dry branches, 
bushes, besoms, tails, pudenda’ (e.g., R. xvoj, zvdja, Pol. chwojka, chojka, chwost, 
chwoszcz, chwast, chuj) and the various movements entailed by these off-shoots 
or connected with them (e.g., Pol. chwataé, chwastaé, chwiejaé > chwiaé, Cz. 
Soustati, Sustiti, chystati, Pol. chwycié, chycié and perhaps R. zotét’, Pol. chcieé). 
Cf. a similar alternation in adjectives signifying ailment: R. zvdryj, Pol. chory, 
Cz. chary, churyj, Ukr. chyryj. The initial /¢/ of Polish expressive words should 
be confronted with the Czech anlaut in /t/ and Russian in /t’/: ef. Pol. ciuchaé 
‘rob’ and Cz. pot’ouchly ‘secret, veiled’—an emotive formation to the verbal 
root *tux- ‘go out, die out’, or Pol. ciuciubabka ‘blind man’s buff’ and R. tjutji 
‘hide-and-seek’. 

JoseF Hotvus’s and FrantiSek KoprecNt’s Etymologicky slovntk jazyka ées- 
kého, Prague, 1952, 576 pp., discloses significant progress in comparison with the 
two brief and superficial pre-war versions of Holub’s etymological dictionary. 
The new book embraces an opulent Czech lexical stock, even with still notice- 
able gaps, especially in Old Czech vocables. The book is conceived as a popular 
work accessible to a wide circle of non-specialists and including a useful intro- 
duction on the Czech language, its relations to other Slavic and Indo-European 
languages, its basic sound changes, and the essentials of historical semantics. 
Faithful to its popularizing character, the dictionary abstains from literary 
references. The level is very uneven. Besides many valuable and hitherto partly 
unpublished etymologies, taken from reliable authorities, there are many ven- 
turesome and occasionally dilletantish conjectures. The correspondences drawn 
from other languages are not always reliable and far from exhaustive. Particu- 
larly insufficient is the illustrative material from the closest languages—first 
Slovak, then Sorbian, and, finally, other West Slavic tongues. The East Slavic 
samples are very unsatisfactorily treated. Although it would be an easy task to 
show the numerous mistakes and defects of this dictionary, we must, neverthe- 
less, appreciate the fact that abundant Czech etymological data were for the 
first time collected and made available. A welcome contribution is the addition 
of an etymological survey of derivational and inflectional suffixes. 

A few further fundamental contributions to Slavic etymology are promised: 
T. Lehr-Splawitiski, the finest expert in Polabian, has compiled an etymo- 
logical dictionary of this language; V. Pol4k is working on a Slovak and J. 
Rudnye’kyj on a Ukrainian etymological dictionary. §. Mladenov’s Etimolo- 
giéeski i pravopisen reénik na bolgarskija knizeven ezik, Sofia, 1941, renders good 
service, but we miss a similar work for Serbocroatian, Slovenian and Sorbian. 
With the progress of etymological inquiry into separate Slavic tongues, one 
realizes more acutely the immensity of the common lexical stock, owed partly 
to the ancient patrimony, partly to later diffusion. On the other hand, one 
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learns to fix and interpret also the salient lexical divergences among all these 
languages. In brief, the premises for a genuine comparative dictionary of Slavic 
languages are being fulfilled, and the task which at the beginning of this cen- 
tury proved to be beyond the strength even of the erudite Berneker, becomes 
ever more feasible and opportune. Great help may be expected from the de- 
velopment of Baltic research and especially from the etymological dictionary of 
Lithuanian, in preparation by A. Senn, the chief specialist in the field. 


Harvard University RoMAN JAKOBSON 


A. M. SeuiStev. Staroslavjanskij jazyk. Cast’ I, Vvedenie. Fonetika., Cast’ 
II, Teksty, slovar’. Oéerki morfologii. 336 and 206 pp. Moscow: Uépedgiz, 
1952. 

S. D. Nrxtrorov. Staroslavjanskij jazyk. 112 pp. Moscow: Uépedgiz, 1952. 
Russian linguists have always recognized the prime importance of Old Church 

Slavonic for the history of the Russian language and comparative Slavic. In 

Soviet universities, students still had to learn OCS, but they had to rely on lec- 

tures and the surviving copies of Leskien’s and Kul’bakin’s textbooks. In the 

’20’s the revolutionary distrust of religious texts, and later the disbelief of the 

Marrists in the value of traditional linguistics, meant that new OCS works were 

not published. Not until 1940 did SeliSéev, one of the leading elder Slavists, un- 

dertake to prepare a series of texts. The first volume of a projected comparative 

Slavic grammar appeared,’ and the first part of the OCS grammar under review 

was in the hands of the printer when the Germans attacked Russia. Held up by 

the war, Seliséev’s death (1942), and probably by the opposition of the Marr- 
ists, the publication now has been made possible by Stalin’s “discovery” that 
the Slavic languages are related and his decree that their histories are a proper 
subject of investigation.” Seli8tev planned to write a volume on morphology 
and syntax, and to furnish an annotated chrestomathy with dictionary, but he 

prepared only a short reader with a vocabulary and an outline morphology as a 

temporary aid to the student using the completed first part. Thus it is only the 

“Introduction” and ‘‘Phonetics” which can be regarded as complete. 

The title is misleading—the book is frankly on Common Slavic, and OCS is 
little more than a major point of reference. After a good account of the begin- 
nings of Slavic writing, the alphabets and the sources (7-103), Seli8¢ev plunges 
into the phonetics of Common Sl., with reference to all sorts of dialects (107- 
257), and then proceeds to discuss the phonetics of OCS (259-330). In this sec- 
tion, however, he fails to give a clear picture of the various mss., but does cite 
a lot of pertinent facts from later mss. and modern dialects. His is the traditional 
Junggrammatiker approach and his treatment, within this framework, is thor- 
ough. 


1 Slavjanskoe jazykoznanie, I. Zapadno-slavjanskie jazyki. Moscow 1941. There have 
been indications in the Soviet press that the second volume, on the South Slavic languages, 
may yet appear. 

? The editors have added in the preface suitable references to Stalin’s wondrous pro- 
nouncements. 
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Of many good points, we may cite an interesting passage (272-4) which lists 
various types of scribal errors in Psalt. Sin. and points out the importance of 
studying a scribe’s habits before trying to interpret unusual spellings. Seliséev’s 
knowledge of Macedonian and Bulgarian dialects is put to good use. He is able, 
for example, to dispose of the key argument that Bg. dialect vezmi ‘take!’ proves 
the “‘shift of jers” (o > » before a syllable with front vowel; vazomi > vezomi > 
vezmi), by demonstrating the analogical character of the modern forms (288). 
His account of the fate of the nasal vowels (268 ff.) is good. But occasionally 
certain prejudices lead him astray. Thus, for instance, he assumes that the SW 
Mac. &é or St’ for *tj (and 23/2d’ for *dj) is old, and attributes the Russian pro- 
nunciation sé for the OCS &-letter to the presence in Rus’ of Macedonian teachers 
(319 f.). But, as RuZiéié has shown,’ the 8¢/23 of Mac. is relatively new, for it 
affects such words as piscol < pistol ‘pistol’, muséerija < Turk. miisteri ‘cus- 
tomer’, and so < sto < évto: ie. every St/2d, regardless of origin, became 
8é/23. Seli8éev’s atomistic approach enables him to cite certain irregularities in 
Greek personal names borrowed in various dialects at different periods as proof 
that a “front k” was reproduced by the Slavs of IX—XI centuries as é (e.g. 
Nicipors for Nundopos; pp. 26-7). The c of césavv, ocvte, etc., is then declared 
to come from Balkan Latin, and Procopius’s place-names Mourfiam xaoreddov 
and Aotrfodo (205) are cited as proof of the Romance c. It is surprising that S., 
who devoted a whole book to a Slavic text written in Greek letters,‘ could over- 
look the fact that Greek uses rf or ro for both c and ¢. While the names cited by 
S. demand some explanation, they are certainly not sufficient to shake the whole 
chronology accepted for the changes of Slavic “front k’’. 

A number of similar lapses mar the book, particularly as there are no refer- 
ences to distinguish generally accepted points from controversial questions and 
new contributions. The work is worthy of the notice of the specialist, but the 
student is advised to stick to Meillet for Common Slavic and Diels, Kul’bakin 
and Trubetzkoy for OCS. 

Nikiforov’s little book, in spite of a laudable intention of separating OCS 
from Common Slavic and Old Russian, remains an outline of traditional teach- 
ings. One signal novelty is the recognition that the palatalization of consonants 
before front vowels is “positional”, i.e. non-phonemic (35). A step backwards is 
the omission of the voiced dental affricate (3) as a separate unit. N. has packed 
in an amazing amount of information, including salient points of syntax and 
lexicon, a respectable body of reading material, and exercises. With a more 
rigorous separation of description and history, and more care in the selection and 
formulation of certain items, this could be an excellent text for Russian second- 
ary schools. 


Harvard University Horace G. Lunt 


3 Prilozi za knjizevnost, jezik, ist. i folklor, 17 (1937) 168 f. 
4 The basis of his O&erki po makedonskoj dialektologiit (Kazan’ 1918) is the BovA-yapea in 
the Tetraglosson of Daniel of Moscopolis (1803). 
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ALLAN RinGcHEmM, Fine aliserbische Trojasage. Text mit linguistischer und literar- 
historischer Charakteristik. Publications de |’Institut slave d’Upsal, IV. Prague- 
Upsal, 1951. 383 pp. 

It was the Bulgarian scholar B. Conev who, in his Opis na slavjanskité roko- 
pisi v Sofijskata Naredna biblioteka II (Sofia, 1923), pointed out the great 
linguistic and cultural importance of an Old Serbian manuscript containing 
“The Story of Alexander” and “The Saga of Troy”. Now, after thirty years, 
the monument has been made available to us in a dissertation by the Swedish 
Slavicist Allan Ringheim. The original text, given here in a critical edition, is 
preceded by a short paleographic description and followed by a German transla- 
tion and an extensive linguistic and literary analysis. 

Before expressing some critical remarks on certain points, I wish to stress 
that the book is an interesting, thorough, and on the whole competent investiga- 
tion of its kind. Some inadequacies which I am going to point out do not dimin- 
ish its value as a contribution to the study of old Slavic sources. The problems 
discussed by the author are often intricate, and he shows great courage in ap- 
proaching them in an unorthodox manner. 

Let us begin with the author’s preliminary comments (pp. 117-133), where 
there are a few questions which need some clarification and even correction. On 
page 117, for example, the author discusses the construction smili se materi svojej 
and says: ‘“‘Bemerkenswert ist hier der Gebrauch des Verbums smiliti als unper- 
sdnliches Verbum, vgl. Miklosich, Lexicon, s.v. somiliti se (Miklosich setzt 
hier unrichtig' ein Subjekt im Nominativ [syns] voraus). Darum steht das lo- 
gische Subjekt im Dativ wie bei den unpersénlichen Verben ...’’ The whole 
thing seems to be a misunderstanding on Ringheim’s part. He takes as his point 
of departure the verb smiliti se in the meaning (and function) ‘to take pity on’ 
(sich erbarmen). On this basis he tries to explain the dative materi svojej as the 
logical subject, although he must admit that the construction is unusual and 
not quite clear since we should have had an object (ga). The whole complication 
is caused by the author’s not knowing, or neglecting, the fact that the same verb 
can have another meaning (‘to become dear’, lieb werden) and, with it, a differ- 
ent syntactic function: smili se [syn or on] (nominative) materi svojej (dative). 
In this light the whole construction becomes simple and we do not need to ac- 
cuse Miklosich of a mistake. It is true that the second meaning of smiliti se 
cannot be found in Daniéié’s Old Serbian Dictionary, but it is not unknown for 
the South Slavic dialects, and it is common in Croatian (cf. smiliti se . . . kome 
$to .. .: Kol’ko mu se smilila gjevojka, in Ivekovié and Broz, Rjeénik hrvatskoga 
jezika, Zagreb, 1901). Whether it should be regarded here as a Croatian influence, 
I would hesitate to say, but the author himself stresses that we do have certain 
Croatian traces in his text. And perhaps even a more direct linguistic connection 
could have existed between this Serbian text and the two known Glagolitic- 
Croatian versions of the story. 

The author’s supposition (p. 118) that the word kon’ instead of modern 
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kod belongs ‘“‘allem Anschein nach zu den volkstiimlichen Ziigen der Sprache 
unseres Autors” seems to me incorrect. It is true that we have this form in some 
Macedonian dialects, but the available lexical material shows that the form 
kon’ was normal in Old Serbian, and in the Old Serbian Dictionary s.v. kod we 
find a cross reference to kon’ (and not vice versa). 

Some explanations in this chapter seem to be unnecessary complications 
of simple things. Cf. for example the statement that the expressions priimati 
muku or primu s’mr’t are “foreign” (they may simply be ordinary stylistic 
figures), or the rather far-fetched explanation that in the expression dobra godina 
na mori we should note a taboo idea, since we have tuéa (‘‘cloud’’) in the Croa- 
tian version. But it must be admitted that the author shows a good deal of imag- 
ination and erudition in his comments. 

The second and most important part of the book, containing the linguistic 
analysis, begins with a general discussion of linguistics and of the author’s 
attitude toward structuralism. The first practical consequence of the author’s 
adherence to structuralist ideas is his arrangement of the investigation. He 
takes the facts in the reverse of the traditional order, i.e., he begins with syntax, 
then passes over to morphology, phonology, and orthography. 

The question arises whether the whole theoretical discussion is necessary 
here and, moreover, whether it is at all possible and defensible to apply such 
a procedure in a work like this, i.e. an analysis of a manuscript which is un- 
dertaken primarily in order to establish its origin, relative chronology and 
value for our knowledge of the history of the Serbian language. Furthermore it 
must be noted that it is sometimes difficult to see what the author’s standpoint 
really is. At the beginning he says that the morphological and phonological 
analysis can be undertaken only after the syntactic an: ysis (p. 137); then he 
quotes opinions that morphology and syntax do not depend on each other (p. 
139). (He himself seems undecided here, and says only that every language has 
its own system.) But later he states firmly that “‘syntax follows from the mor- 
phological system” (p. 179), which is just the contrary of what he said at the 
beginning. 

On page 141 begins the systematic description of syntax. The general criticism 
here is that the significance of the facts is not clearly brought out against the 
background of the comparative material. And here, too, general problems and 
numerous digressions on the “new terminology” complicate the main task, the 
analysis of the text. Too often the reader finds such elementary statements as: 
“Das Sprechen geschieht in Sitzen” (p. 137), “Das Objekt ist direkt oder in 
direkt’”’ (p. 154), ““Das sog. direkte Objekt wird gew6hnlich durch den Akkusativ 
ausgedriickt”’ (p. 154), “In der Funktion des Attributs verwendet man haupt- 
sichlich das Adjektiv” (p. 155), etc. 

As to the details of the analysis, I should like to point out only a few of more 
general character (but there are others which, in my opinion, require discussion): 

1) There is some confusion in the discussion (p. 156) of the use of the reflexive. 
The author discusses the reflexive verb in the chapter on syntax, but speaking 
of pairs like moliti: moliti se he refers to Havranek’s statement that there is no 
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specific semantic function of the reflexive se and says there is no difference be- 
tween moliti and moliti se from this point of view. But what is important here 
and what the author seems to forget is the fact that from the point of view of 
syntax, which is here being discussed, the reflexive se does have a specific func- 
tion, and there is a syntactic difference between moliti and moliti se. 

2) On page 171 the author touches on a very interesting and very important 
point of Slavic aspectology, i.e. the phenomenon of imperfective aspect with 
negated verbs in cases where the perfective aspect is expected. No explanation 
was needed here, but if the author wished to discuss the problem he should have 
mentioned its complicated character and quoted various opinions on the matter, 
which has been frequently discussed in several recent books on Slavic aspects. 
Instead, the author simply declares that the explanation probably lies in the 
fact that the negation ne has here the same function (of “perfectivization’’) 
as a regular prefix. As his only source Ringheim refers to Alfred Senn’s Kleine 
litauische Sprachlehre, published in 1929. 

The chapter called “Stylistic Analysis” is very interesting, but a little more 
evidence on the frequency, origin and stylistic function of such forms as dialec- 
tal words and constructions, paleoslavisms etc. would be welcome. As to the 
chapters on morphology and phonology, the remark must be repeated that in 
the analysis too little attention is paid to the linguistic background, as if the 
language of the manuscript were a completely independent system. 

It must be added that the book also offers a very interesting discussion of the 
literary problems raised by the story. Here also the author’s daring theories 
present many challenges, but this is not the place to discuss them. 


University of Wisconsin Z. FOLEJEWSKI 


FRANTISEK TRAVNICEK, Slounik jazyka éeského. Fourth revised edition. 1801 pp. 
Prague: Slovanské nakladelstvi, 1952. V-XV, 232 Kés. 

This fourth, and revised edition, of the well known Czech dictionary is a wel- 
come contribution to the handbooks on the Czech language. The former three 
editions bore the names of the co-authors VaSa-Travnitek, whereas this fourth 
edition has Travniéek as the sole author. The first edition of the dictionary 
appeared in 1937 and was out of print after two years. The second edition of 
1941 was unavailable after several months. The third edition of 1946, which 
included large revisions, also was soon unavailable. The present fourth edition 
follows the previous ones rather closely in its scope and arrangement of subject 
matter. The language treated is present-day literary and conversational stand- 
ard Czech. The dictionary also includes some older forms of the language, 
where they appeared in the works of the authors consulted. It is interesting to 
note that fewer authors have been consulted in this fourth edition than have 
been previously. Some of the writers have been dropped in this edition and only 
a few others have been added. Unfortunately, among these new authors appear 
the names of J. V. Stalin, Klement Gottwald and Tolstoy. In translation, 
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neither Stalin nor Tolstoy are characteristic of present-day written standard 
Czech. 

Dialect and popular forms which have penetrated into standard conversa- 
tional speech, but have not yet been fully accepted, are also included. These 
forms as well as the archaisms are marked by an asterisk. 

Only those technical forms are listed which have become common knowledge 
to the non-technical linguistic community. 

In the arrangement of entries, feminine nouns derived from masculines are 
listed in heavy italics under the latter heading. Similarly, adverbs and short 
adjective forms are listed in brackets following the long form of the adjective. 
Comparatives and nouns derived from adjectives also appear in italics under 
the heavy-type print adjective. The same applies to adjectives derived from 
nouns. This listing is quite economical, but also at times confusing. Entries have 
to be looked up within entries. E.g. under the heading necita in heavy print, 
necitelny and necitlivy appear in italics. This makes the use of the dictionary 
somewhat cumbersome since some entries are difficult to find. 

The alphabetization of the entries is the usual one for Czech, i.e., é following 
c, 8 after s, etc. However at times the adherence to strict alphabetical priority 
rather than giving priority to the underlying forms results in some fuzziness. 
E.g., Anglie will be found in italics under the heavy printed anglicism, Amerika 
in italics is listed under americky, etc. On the other hand, e.g., Dén and Ddnsko 
appear as two separate entries without cross reference. 

The listing of verbal forms is exhaustive, the heavy type entry being the im- 
perfective form. All derived forms, perfectives and iteratives, then appear under 
the same heading. This presents a very neat picture, since most of the derived 
forms of the verb do not differ considerably in meaning from the underlying 
forms. If the meaning of the derived form is too far removed, then it is listed as a 
separate entry. This seems to be the basic principle employed in verbal entries, 
but it is not carried out consistently at all times. For example, there are many 
separate entries, with cross references, of perfective forms of the verb even when 
the meaning differs little from the underlying form. This listing increases the 
number of entries to some degree, but at times proves helpful. Iterative forms 
are also listed under the main heading. If only the derived form of the verb exists, 
the underlying morpheme is still listed as a separate entry. This is a great im- 
provement over the third edition where e.g the derived forms of -bihati are 
listed under béhnouti and the picture of the productivity of -bthati is obliterated. 

Some etymologies of borrowings are indicated. Of course it is difficult to draw 
the line as to what loans may be considered completely assimilated, and thus 
many etymologies appear to be chosen at random. At times also the language of 
origin is given, but without the corresponding lexical item in the foreign language. 

The dictionary is very valuable by its listing of phrases as well as mere words 
in isolation, particularly from authors using archaic or dialectal forms. 

In regard to spelling, the dictionary retains both spellings of e.g., tese and 
these, tema and thema, teorie and theorie. It also assumes a normative role when 
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it brands some constructions and compounds as ‘“‘not Czech” and sometimes 
traces their origin to a loan translation. This practice does not extend to lexical 
items although some obvious German borrowings are marked with asterisks. 
However, the word kanénenfutr quoted from Gottwald is listed without an as- 
terisk as conversational and defined as “soldiers sacrificed in the interest of the 
governing class of exploiters”. Since the society we live in has a great impact on 
our vocabulary, many of the new entries pertain to the vocabulary of the pres- 
ent regime, most of them translated from the Russian or formed on the Russian 
model. Thus we find agitka “propaganda slogan or verses”, pétiletka “five year 
plan’’, viderntk “shock worker”, vidernd brigdda ‘‘shock brigade”’, brigdda ‘‘work 
group, frequently a voluntary one”, brigddénka “document testifying to brigade 
work”, brigddntk “worker in a brigade”’, dilenské rada “workshop council”. Some 
new feminines have also been formed or given wider currency, e.g. zemédélkyné, 
minisiryné. Likewise, some of the definitions have been slightly altered in this 
new edition to conform to the present regime. E.g., according to the dictionary, 
the Penclub is organized in the bourgeois spirit; dadaism, surrealism, and im- 
pressionism are all decadent. 

As stated above, many compound forms are marked as being definitely not 
Czech. However, glancing at a current newspaper page, many of these com- 
pounds and also some not listed in the dictionary at all appear there frequently. 
E.g., autoskola, autopotieby, bezpamétny, celozdvodni, etc. 

The dictionary lists a large number of proper names, but some very common 
ones have been omitted. We do not find, for example, the personal names of 
Bo¥ivoj or Edvard, or the place name of the famous Spilberk. As to words which 
have gained in currency in very recent years, the dictionary does not refer to 
the atom or hydrogen bomb, to penicillin, jets, etc. 

All the points this reviewer has taken issue with are minor ones and should 
not detract from the great value of the work. This new revised edition of the 
standard dictionary of Czech is a significant contribution to the better under- 
standing of the language. 


Institute of Languages and Linguistics Ruts Hirscw 
Georgetown University 


Boxuus.tav HavrAnek, Stalinovy prdce o jazyce a jazyk literdérntho dila i prekladu. 
48 pp. Prague: Ceskoslovenskf spisovatel, 1951. Knihovni¢ka Varu sv. 29. 
12 Kés. 

Havranek’s book is a complaint against the type of language used in Czech 
translations from Soviet authors. The monograph is put into the framework of 
Stalin’s by now famous pronouncement on linguistics. The author blames the 
faults he takes issue with on an incomplete understanding of the new Soviet 
linguistic doctrine. He points out that mistakes in translations, specifically the 
extensive use of dialect, slang and archaisms, are due to insufficient grasp of 
the relationship of language to society, that is, to a lack of awareness of the great 
cultural heritage of language and literature on the one hand, and of the relation- 
ship of the literary standard tongue to the national language, on the other. 
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Language is classified as one of the principal characteristics of man, and society 
could not exist without language. However, language must not be identified 
with thought, language being only the external expression of thinking. Further- 
more, thought is only a reflection of reality, and hence it is impossible to express 
by identical linguistic means in two languages the same outer reality. The core 
of language is a certain amount of vocabulary and its grammatical structure, 
both of which are subject to constant but slow change. However, once a form of 
language assumes a distinct class character, it becomes rigid and, with the de- 
cadence of the class to which it belongs, it becomes a dead language. On these 
grounds the author condemns the differentiation between a literary standard 
language pertaining to a certain intellectual class and the condescending view 
of dialects at the other extreme. The language to be used is that of all people, 
the national language, of which the literary language is only one of the component 
parts. This does not mean that the national language is substandard speech by 
which the working class has so often been characterized in literature. It is also a 
mistake to translate the dialect of the original language into a dialect of the tar- 
get language, just as archaisms of one language should not be translated by 
archaisms into the other language. 

Some of Havrdnek’s points are well taken, but it is unfortunate that the ideo- 
logical framework should limit his expression to so great an extent. 


Institute of Languages and Linguistics Ruts Hrrscw 
Georgetown University 


LsuspomMirR ANDREJCIN, NrkoLa Kostov anv En’o Nikxo.ov, Bolgarska grama- 
tika, pomagalo za ezikovo-gramatiéno obuéenie v gimnaziite. 331 pp. Sofija: 
DsrZavno izdatelstvo pri Ministerstvo na Narodnoto ProsveStenie, 1947. 
This rather excellent school grammar is essentially a somewhat abbreviated 

and slightly revised version of Andrejéin’s Osnovna bslgarska gramatika (So- 
fija, Xemus, 1944), from which some general introductory comments on the 
function of the standard language and on the development of the Bulgarian 
writing system, as well as a chapter giving a detailed classification of Bulgarian 
verbs into classes (spreZenija) and subclasses (razredi) have been dropped; 
added are some pedagogical frills, such as exercises. 

The work is divided into four major sections: Phonetics (pp. 5-44, dealing 
in essence with phonemics and morphophonemics), Word Formation (pp. 45-54, 
dealing with the internal structure of the word), Morphology (pp. 55-218), 
and Syntax (pp. 219-302). These are followed by an appendix on punctuation 
(pp. 303-315), a subject index (pp. 316-320), and a detailed table of contents 
(pp. 321-331). 

Andrejéin and his colleagues present a fairly accurate phonetic description 
of Bulgarian sounds, and give a phonemic classification based on articulatory 
criteria. A simple phonemic transcription, based on the Bulgarian alphabet, 
is used to present the crucial examples wherever necessary; elsewhere, conven- 
tional Bulgarian spelling (according to the postwar spelling reform) is used. 
This is, of course, no great handicap for native Bulgarian users, but lessens the 
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usefulness of the book for non-Bulgarians, especially since, for instance, stress 
marks are used only in the illustrative examples for the short section on stress. 
Unlike many other school grammars, the authors correctly interpret palataliza- 
tion as a consonantal feature, and hence properly present the vowel pattern as 
narrow (=high) +, i, u versus broad (=low) a, e, 0, all six of which occur after 
both palatalized and non-palatalized consonants. Examples of + after palata- 
lized consonants (including j), which are not apparent from the spelling where 
a is used, are given in transcription. Nor do the authors ignore the optional 
raising of low vowels to high (=neutralization of the high-low contrast) in 
unstressed position, which is sometimes denied in normative Bulgarian grammars. 
j is described as a consonant (the criterion for consonantism being syllabicity) ; 
the classification of consonants is based on points of articulation, voice, friction, 
sonority (sonorous consonants include the nasals, liquids, and the j), and pala- 
talization. 3 (=dz) as well as c, 5 (=d%) as well as é, are considered unit pho- 
nemes, which is as it should be. This gives the following final listing of Bulgarian 
consonants: hard (non-palatalized) p, b, v, f, zn, t, d, c, 3, 1, n, s, z, r, k, g, x, 
%, 8, 3, &; soft (palatalized) j, p’, b’, v’, f’, m’, t’, d’, ce’, 3’, I’, n’, 8’, 2’, r’, k’, 
g’, x’. Schematic articulation diagrams (28 in all) accompany the phonetic de- 
scriptions; of these, the ones showing the articulation of palatalized consonants 
are particularly interesting. 

The basic morphophonemics is all there, although sometimes under mis- 
leading headings. Thus, the alternation of a and e after palatalized consonant 
in a number of morphemes (which depends on the stress and the quality of the 
following vowel) is described as a “contemporary sound law”, as are final de- 
voicing and certain cases of assimilation in clusters; other cases of assimilation 
are treated under the heading of just ‘‘sound alternations”. The morphophone- 
mic results of the historical palatalizations appear under “historical sound 
laws’’. Despite these Schénheitsfehler, it is not too difficult to form a clear 
picture on the basis of the authors’ presentation. 

Under “Word Formation”’, the authors discuss the internal structure of the 
Bulgarian word. They correctly distinguish between root and base (base = root 
or—as in the case of compounds—more than one root, plus possible derivative 
affixes), and define these morphemic units as distinct from grammatical endings. 
They also present some basic root morphophonemics, and a discussion of what 
they call “abbreviation compounds” (which include both alphabetic abbrevia- 
tions and the syllabic abbreviations borrowed from Russian or recently formed 
on the Russian pattern, in addition to some native formations). 

In the ‘‘Morphology”’, the authors use the traditional division into 10 parts 
of speech (nouns, adjectives, numerals, pronouns, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions, particles, interjections), but they also correctly point out the dis- 
tinction between “independent words” (inflected) and “‘service words’ (unin- 
flected). The derivational affixes and inflectional paradigms, wherever pertinent, 
are discussed in considerable detail. In noun and adjective derivation, affixes 
are listed exhaustively, but classified according to traditional meaning cate- 
gories, which results in the same affix often appearing in more than one listing, 
and obscures both formal and meaning relationships. Verbal derivational affixes 
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and the morphology of verbal aspect are discussed in much less detail, but 
here the classification is based on formal criteria and thus much clearer. The 
description of declension categories is, on the whole, adequate. Thus, the alter- 
nants of the masculine plural suffix are stated rather clearly in terms of the pre- 
ceding bases; equally clear is the morphophonemics of the feminine article after 
bases ending in t with preceding consonant (where the two t’s are contracted in 
sandhi); likewise, the difference between the “full” and “short”? masculine 
articles is correctly stated as stylistic, which is quite a step forward from tradi- 
tional Bulgarian grammar. In verb morphology, Andrejéin and his collaborators 
stick to the traditional nine-tense system; here we deal, of course, with three 
tenses (non-past, perfect, imperfect) of both the main verb and the two auxili- 
aries (stm and Ste), the latter combining with various main-verb forms to yield 
the phrases that are usually called compound tenses. Renarration (H. G. Lunt’s 
term for preizkazvane), which is not too clearly set off in Bulgarian to begin 
with, is treated rather skimpily—missing is especially a discussion of the rela- 
tionship of the renarrated forms to similar (sometimes almost identical) non- 
renarrated ‘‘compound tense” forms. The formal classification of verbs into 
classes and sub-classes (much shortened from the 1944 book) leaves much to be 
desired; a distinction between the base-final class marker vowel and the in- 
flectional ending proper, and a clear description of the alternation of class 
marker vowels in the three tenses of the same verb, as well as better morphopho- 
nemics, would do much to simplify the statement and bring it closer to the facts. 
The statement of the meanings of the various verbal categories is quite inade- 
quate. Thus, the confusion created by the Bulgarian terminology using the same 
name for imperfective (aspect) and imperfect (tense), perfective (aspect) and 
perfect (tense), is enhanced by describing the perfect and imperfect tenses in 
much the same terms (completion versus non-completion) as perfective and im- 
perfective aspect; the contrast in these tenses appears to be one of marginal 
action (for the imperfect) versus non-marginal (for the perfect), and both of 
them contrasting as past tenses with the non-past (by the authors called “‘pres- 
ent”’, as is traditional). A structural restatement of Bulgarian verb inflection, 
both form and meaning, seems most desirable. 

The “Syntax” is the weakest part of the book. Here the authors have de- 
parted least from the traditional school grammar, where the subject is in an- 
swer to the question ‘‘who?”’, and the attribute in answer to “what kind of?” 
Sentences are divided into simple and complex, the latter into coordinate and 
subordinate, each with various subtypes. The traditional syntactic categories 
(subject, predicate, object, etc.) are traced through each of these types and 
subtypes, and within the limitations of this framework, the material is presented 
rather clearly. A number of ingenious diagrams aid in following the analysis. 

In spite of many inadequacies, Andrejéin, Kostov, and Nikolov have in 
places come pretty close to writing a first-rate structural grammar. Even where 
the statement leaves much to be desired, the material is presented clearly so 
that it can easily be reorganized for better presentation. 


Institute of Languages and Linguistics Pau. L. Garvin 
Georgetown University 
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VasyL’ Captenxo, Mova “Slova o polku Ihorevi” (Slavica 7). Winnipeg, 1950. 

28 pp. 

This work, which attempts in sixteen pages to cast light on so complex a 
problem as the language of the only Slavic epic of the twelfth century (1185-7), 
would not be entitled to a review were it not for the fact that it has been pub- 
lished by such an institution as the Vil’na Ukrajins’ka Akademija Nauk (Ukrain- 
ian Free Academy ...) in Canada. The author of the pamphlet is ignorant of all 
the more recent literature (everything after 1935, apparently) on the Igor’ 
Tale. But this is not his most important fault, any more than his extremely 
inaccurate citations from the text and from the literature (e.g., N. Karinskij 
is called ‘‘Karpinskij”’ on p. 13). The author has used “basically” as he puts it, 
the text of V. Peretc, but he fails to note the instances in which he departs from 
that text, and such carelessness is only typical of his whole booklet. His funda- 
mental thesis is that the language of the Tale is the “living (or “‘colloquial’’) 
language of the time.’’ But he nevertheless also calls it an “artistic language.” 
He should have asked himself whether at the end of the twelfth century—a 
period that saw the dominance of a complicated and ornate style in all the 
literatures of Europe—a poetic language could have coincided with or even ap- 
proached the colloquial. The example of poetic style adduced from the Tale is 
completely beside the point—it is the enumeration of the Cernigov tribes (v. 
115 as numbered in La Geste du Prince Igor’, New York 1948), which, to be 
sure, would probably not have differed in the colloquial! But in complete con- 
tradiction to his basic thesis, the author takes almost all the orthographically 
Church Slavonic forms as having been present in the original text—making it 
extremely difficult to characterize the language of the Tale as “living” or “col- 
loquial”’! Such contradictions and obscurities typify almost all the author’s 
concrete assertions. He is not quite convinced that the jers had disappeared by 
1185; he is not even sure that such graphs as ploks, Cronigovs and Vlega did 
not correspond to pronunciation (p. 12)! 

The attempts at “synthetic” description are still more pitiful. The author con- 
siders all aorist and imperfect forms as Church Slavonic elements (p. 15); he 
also takes as Church Slavonic the perfect with auxiliary verb (ibid.), which is 
still preserved (2 sg.) in Sevéenko; he even considers the dual in general as Church 
Slavonic (ibid.), whereas if he had taken the trouble to consult the recent litera- 
ture he would have learned that in A. Isaéenko’s interesting work the dual forms 
in the Igor’ Tale are considered precisely as witnesses to the antiquity of the 
Tale and to its Kievan origin—moreover, in view of the author’s tendency to 
admit as Old Ukrainian everything found in modern Ukrainian dialects, he 
should not have neglected the fact that relics of the dual have survived in 
Ukrainian to the present day (cf. dialectal nominative neuter forms like dvi slovi, 
etc.). The treatment of “local” peculiarities of morphology and word-formation 
in the Tale is quite unclear. As a matter of fact, the author discovers only four 
(p. 15)! But these include not only features common to all the East Slavic lan- 
guages, but even some that are more widespread: the perfect without auxiliary 
(the author’s examples are confined to the 3 sg., which lost the auxiliary in West 
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Slavic as well!), the fusion of the -5- and -t- declensions (where have they not 
fused in Slavic?), “‘several devices in word-formation,” e.g. the ending -lo (vé- 
trilo; but, as Belié has noted, this suffix is also found in South Slavic) and “the 
prefix roz-” (common to both East and West Slavic!), etc. The lexical examples, 
i.e. accidental parallels between the lexicon of the Igor’ Tale and of modern 
Ukrainian dialects, are quite unconvincing (V. Simovyé has rightly stressed 
the meager value of lexical parallels in determining the origin of ancient texts), 
especially since in half of his cases the author quotes parallels not only from 
Ukrainian, but also from Belorussian and Russian dialects (only from Dal’), 
and in many instances he might have found parallels in other Slavic languages 
as well. The same may be said of his examples of syntactical ‘Ukrainianisms” 
in the Tale (p. 22)—here Professor Caplenko gives Russian and Belorussian paral- 
lels only in a few instances, but they might be found for almost every expression 
that he considers a “Ukrainianism”’. 

At the end of the booklet, the author gives examples to demonstrate the simi- 
larity between the text of the Igor’ Tale and a modern Ukrainian translation (by 
Hruns’kyj) and the dissimilarity between the text and a modern Russian transla- 
tion (by Sambinago and Rdiga); even for the dilettante, such examples, to be 
convincing, would have to be taken from corresponding passages in the two 
translations—actually the author has selected different passages from each 
(Ukr. vv. 117, 142; R. vv. 2,130). 

The author has not accomplished his main task. It may be noted that the 
booklet does contain (unfortunately without exact references) some curious 
parallels to the language of the Tale, taken from Ukrainian folklore and litera- 
ture (e.g. poleléjale, prysnu more, potrucjati, and a few others, all on pp. 20 and 
22; some, as a matter of fact, have already been cited in the older literature). 
Some of these examples, however, are taken from works of Ukrainian—mostly 
romantic—poets of the nineteenth century, who of course knew the Igor’ Tale 
anyway, and therefore these parallels still require careful checking. 


Harvard University Dn. CrzEvsky 


“The Influence of Stress on Vowel Quality in Spoken Russian’”’ in the Slavonic 

and East European Review No. 72, Vol. 29. 

Mrs. Monica Partridge’s portrayal of the behavior of Russian vowels in the 
several stress positions is helpful to students, particularly to those who have not 
ready access to the more detailed and authoritative descriptions offered in lan- 
guages other than English. Her description suffers, however, from several slips 
and omissions. 

The important point on the value of the allophone of /a/, /o/ in abolute ini- 
tial position has been overlooked. The readering of the pre-pre-tonic vowel in 
the phrase obo mné as an indeterminate vowel /a/ does not occur in any form of 
spoken literary Russian, and such an attempt in the mouth of foreign speakers 
produces a disagreeable sound to Russian ears. There is a clear distinction in the 
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reduced products of the pre-pre-stressed syllable in such forms as ogoréd and 
v ogoréde, apel’sin and v apel’stne, ocarovdtel’no and k oéarovdtel’noj ddme. 

The statement (on p. 250) that reduced vowels occurring immediately after 
the main stressed syllable tend to be omitted is true enough as a generalisation, 
but it calls for some comment. Omission is rather more than a tendency. It is 
regular in normal speech tempo in a fairly large number of word types, for in- 
stance, in the numerous imperfective infinitives of verbs in -dévyvat’, viz., or- 
ganizévyvat’. The omission of the vowel spelled y is standard practice, leaving a 
lengthened v consonant. This process causes a modification of the preceding 
stressed vowel as heard in sdlnce, pélka. Again, the omission of -e is more or less 
general in normal speech tempo in the common suffixes: fel’nyj, -tel’stvo; e.g.: 
udivitel’no, zakonoddtel’stvo. Proddt’ and toni are an unhappy choice as specimen 
words for post-stress -a and -u. The discerning reader will, moreover, hardly be 
able to condone the author’s all too numerous examples of arbitrary incon- 
sistency in her phonetic transcriptions, not to mention her surprising introduc- 
tion, as in éariijuscij, ptsuscij, sl’edujuscij, of a Bulgarian rendering /St/ to the 
exclusion of the only two possible Russian articulations of the sounds spelled 
sé. Examples of misinformation of this nature are all the more unfortunate when 
it is realized that they are not mere typographical errors. What is the reason 
for her repeated alternation between two quite antithetic transcriptions of 
/&/, as instanced in her specimen words noc’ and bié? In the transcriptions of 
the palatalized consonant clusters there are unfortunately too many misleading 
indications. There is no difference in the hard-soft degrees of m’s in the examples 
offered—»v zamké and v zémke. A disturbing inconsistency is revealed throughout 
Mrs. Partridge’s treatment of the consonant clusters. We find the -st of castica 
palatalized in the last consonantal element, but the -st of gédsti, géresti, pust’ 
transcribed with palatalization of both the consonants. What is the reader to 
believe? In the single word posrédniéestvo there are two or perhaps even three 
errors in the transcription. The /t/ of the formant -stvo is for some unaccount- 
able reason omitted, it would seem deliberately, as the same omission occurs in 
olécestvo in the very same line; the other two notations in the word must make 
the careful reader a trifle suspicious about the author’s understanding of the 
nature of spontaneous assimilation. The transcription would have us believe 
that the [s] must be palatalized by the following [r’] and that the [d] is not af- 
fected by the following [n’]. 

The columns indicate distinct values for the /a/ phoneme in hard and soft 
environment: e.g. sad and sjad’. Surely the divergent members of other vocalic 
phonemes should have been indicated. It is widely recognised that we perceive a 
different sound in the hard and the soft environments, in such pairs as véra— 
séli, dira—ljudi, etc. Such an identification of the qualities of the stressed vowels 
in the examples quoted is indefensible. 

The author appears to have misunderstood the character of the Russian /v/. 
Because of the exceptionally high frequency ratio of the voiced phonemes /v/, 
/v’/, vis-A-vis the unvoiced /f/, /f’/, the sound remains unassimilated by, and 
as a rule does not itself assimilate, the preceding unvoiced consonant: e.g. 
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svoj, Tver’, kvas, xvdéja, svdbra. Her rendering of nad kvarttroj by the unvoiced 
cluster [tkf] is therefore erroneous, and suggests a characteristic of Polish phone- 
tics. 

The behavior of the vowel sound in monosyllabic prepositions described on 
pp. 253-4 needs clarification. Monosyllabic prepositions include skvoz’, vdol’ 
which, though they are spoken with a less forcible stress than an autosemantic 
word, are not subjected to the qualitative vowel modification in conformity 
with the rules for word stress. Mrs. Partridge’s “monosyllabic” should be cor- 
rected to “primary”’. 

A few errors and misprints have been noted both in the English translation 
of the Russian specimen words and in the spelling of the Russian words, e.g.: 
akély§ for okély§. Casd with stress on the second syllable does not mean ‘of 
the hour’; this is a remainder of the old dual—the genitive of the word is always 
stressed on the first syllable. 

The intent of Mrs. Partridge’s study is a good and valuable one; by and large 
the article provides the wary reader with some measure of useful guidance. It 
is only a pity that the writer did not more carefully verify some of her observa- 
tions with her native-born informants and did not take more pains with her 
transliteration. Careful students of Russian sounds must, alas, be cautioned 
about uncritical acceptance of a number of her assertions concerning the be- 
havior of Russian vowels in word and phrase stress positions. 


University of British Columbia J. St. Cuatr-SoBELL 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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NOTICE 


Tue Epita FrRANces CLAFLIN MeEmorIAL Funp 


As an expression of our deep regard for the memory of a gracious lady, equally 
distinguished for learning and humanity, the Linguistic Circle of New York has 
established the Edith Frances Claflin Memorial Fund. Dr. Claflin, whose career 
is described in WORD 9.1-56, dedicated her life to the advancement of 
learning; her many friends and admirers, acquired in more than a half century 
of devotion to linguistic science, will welcome this opportunity to guarantee the 
continued association of her name with the progress of linguistics. 

The Edith Frances Claflin Memorial Fund will be used to provide subscriptions 
to WORD and other LCNY publications to scholars and worthy institutions, 
here and abroad, who would otherwise be deprived of these indispensable ma- 
terials for financial reasons, complications of foreign exchange, and similar 
barriers. Donors may designate the recipients of their benefaction without re- 
striction or may permit the Executive Committee of the Circle to make the 
selection. 

The sum of $5.00 annually will bring to the recipient the three regular num- 
bers of WORD, the fourth number SLAVIC WORD, and any Monographs 
published during the year. The sum of $40.00 will assure the recipient a complete 
set of WORD, from 1 (1945) through 9 (1953). Packages mailed under this 
arrangement may identify the donor and note that this is a gift from the Edith 
Frances Claflin Memorial Fund. All donations are tax deductible. They should be 
made payable to the Edith Frances Claflin Memorial Fund, Linguistic Circle of 
New York, and sent to: Eugene Dorfman, Treasurer, 401 Philosophy, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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jvsucarions iw re COLUMBIA SLAVIC STUDIES semes 
A MODERN CZECH GRAMMAR 


WILLIAM E. HARKINS, Assisted by Marre HnyxovA, has written a text designed especially for 
use in American colleges and universities. It contains a balanced amount of readings, vocabulary, 
and grammatical explanations. The exercises are considerably longer than in previous grammars. 
Can be used for self-study. Special sections include review of noun and verb inflections, common 
Czech idioms, and Czech-English and English-Czech vocabularies. $4.50 


ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 


A. G. PREOBRAZHENSKY. This unique reference work is indispensable for students and scholars 
of Russian language, literature, and civilization and for students of Slavic languages in general. 
Each entry contains examples from the several Slavic languages and comparative linguistic material 
drawn from various other languages. Sources are cited and appraised. $16.50 


THE SOVIET LINGUISTIC CONTROVERSY 


Translated from the Soviet Press by JOHN V. MURRA, ROBERT M. HANKIN, and FRED 
HOLLING. The thirty-two articles (including one by Stalin) that form this volume chronicle the 
stages in the readjustment of Soviet linguistic theory to fit the “new line” and to eliminate the 
teachings of N. Ya Marr. paper, $2.00 


RUSSIAN VERBS OF MOTION: Going, Carrying, Leading 


LEON STILMAN. A systematic and extensive presentation of the Russian verbs of locomotion and 
conveyance and their derivatives, and some of the more common idiomatic and figurative uses of 
these verbs, with illustrative examples and numerous exercises. For elementary or intermediate 


use. paper, $1.25 


RUSSIAN ALPHABET AND PHONETICS 


LEON STILMAN. A representation of the Russian sound and writing system, for elementary 
language courses. Abundant drill material in pronunciation and drawings illustrating the articula- 
tion of Russian sounds. paper, 75¢ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SLAVIC PHILOLOGY 


Edited by WILLIAM E. HARKINS. A selected bibliography of 320 of the most important works 
in all languages in the fields of Slavic philology and comparative linguistics. paper, 75¢ 


Send for free circular describing all publications in the 
COLUMBIA SLAVIC STUDIES series 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS ° NEW YORK 27 
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MONOGRAPH SERIES 


Monograph No. 1, Supplement to volume 7, WORD 
Karu Heinrich Mences—The Oriental Elements in the Vocabulary of the 
Oldest Russian Epos, The Igor Tale. $2.00 


Monograph No. 2, Supplement to volume 8, WORD 
Joun Lotz—The Finite Verb Forms in the Jékat Codez. $1.00 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


LCNY. Publication No. 1 


Unie, WeInrEIcH—Languages in Contact. $3.50 
for members and subscribers $2.80 


LCNY Publication No. 2 
Evucene DorrMan—aAn introduction to phonemics (in preparation) 


The Linguistic Circle of New York publishes occasional Monographs as Supple- 
ments to various volumes of WORD. These Monographs are distributed gratis 
to members at the time of publication. They are available thereafter only on 
specific order and at the prices listed. 
The Linguistic Circle of New York issues a separate series of Special Publications. 
of which the first volume is available at a discount of 20% to members an 
subscribers. 
Individuals and libraries interested in obtaining a complete set of back 
numbers of WORD are urged to send in their orders at once in order to 
avoid inconvenience and delay, since several numbers are almost exhausted. 
The complete set from volume 1 ) through volume 8 (1952) is avail- 
able at $33.00; Monograph No. 1, Supplement to volume 7, $2.00 addi- 


tional. 
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LANGUAGES IN CONTACT 


By Unter Wetnreicn, Columbia University 


A penetrating analysis of the effects of bilingualism on languages, stressing the 
variety of ways in which languages influence each other. The structural causes 
and mechanisms of linguistic influence are viewed in their relation to such 
extra-linguistic factors as individual psychological differences and the socio-cul- 
tural setting of language contact. 


A comprehensive bibliography of more than 650 items on bilingualism and lan- 
guage contact is included. 


Preface by André Martinet 146 pages $3.50 
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